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3. New DINAH. 

i Ist, In Two CuapTers.—Cuap. I. 

_ By Ruth Chesterfield. 

ions, for A little girl was seated on the low, out-spread- 

—_ ing limb of an apple tree, holding a kitten, which 
she was teaching to dance on its hind legs, a 

x process which the animal deeply resented, but 

NY, was powerless to prevent. 

a Suddenly the child’s attention was arrested by 

cO., some object just inside the window under the 
apple tree. It was the bald head of an old man, 
who was enjoying his afternoon nap. The ex- 

CHES, pression of her face changed from one of glee to 
one of impish malice, and raising the kitten in 
both hands, she leaned forward and dropped it 
on the bald head. 

“Bless my stars!” cried the old man, start- 

re, ing up, and clapping his hand to his bleeding 
crown. 

- “Lordy massy!” cried his wife, springing from 
her chair and upsetting the trencher of apples 
she was paring. 

mn. With a wild, eerie laugh, the child swung her- 

co. self from the tree to the window-sill. 

“0, it’s you, is it? you imp,” said the old man. 

yw “| might have known.” And he aimed a blow 
enn at her with his cane, which, however, she dex- 

NE. This terously avoided. 

—_ “I declare, I sometimes wish we’d left her 

ive years, to” continued the old man. 

rill sew 8 

eam than “Hush, hush,” said his wife, holding up a 

at warning finger. 

er — “Tbelieve the old gypsey told the truth when 

. Address she declared that Satan was her grandfather,” 

~ Ly he went on, angrily. 

“Satan? Why, then, that’s you, grandsir,” said 
the girl, with another of her strange laughs. 

“Out of my sight, torment,” said he. 

VIPS. “So I will,” said she, and darted away only to 

ed. reappear at another window a moment after, 

change, her black eyes gleaming with mischievous tri- 
1st umph. 

Asingular looking being she was, and so little 
reembling the old couple who passed for her 
grandparents, that many persons doubted wheth- 

aa iad oo was really any connection between them 
at 

Mrs. Bly had hazel eyes, it is true, but they 

CO. were entirely unlike the coal-black, piercing orbs 
7 of Dinah, while Mr. Bly’s were a light blue. 
TIES. The child’s complexion and hair harmonized 
$2 0 With her wonderful eyes, while her features, 
‘3 although somewhat sharp, might, for regularity, 
# have served for-an artist’s model. 
Fy The grandparents were, in short, good, aver- 
+4 age specimens of middle-class New England peo- 
2 ple, while the child seemed as if she might have 
0 ed from some old Spanish hidalgo. 
4 A certain wild beauty she had, but it was 
2 marred by evil propensities and unrestrained pas- 
0 Sons, while her dress was always in disorder, 
4 and her hair either in a tangled mass or flying 
% to the four winds. 
aan All that the towns-people knew of her origin 
OMPAST a that Mr. and Mrs. Bly went to the Canadas 
ee visit & sick daughter, and returned after her 
E. death, bringing this child with them, which 
ALSAM r for hers. 
_ sty were the comments made on the occa- 
ough, Son, but all much to the same effect—namely, 
ry it. Only “If Dinah was Sarah Bly’s child, then Sarah 
in medicine Mi Rust have married a wild Infian.” 
bande But whatever theories oth " i 
$$ ‘ ers might entertain, 
Dinah, herself, never doubted but that she was 
wist, the lawful grandchild of old Mr. and Mrs. Bly, 


well as theirs by adoption. They had, indeed, 
towed their own name upon her, and it was 
‘derstood that she would eventually inherit 
their Property, precisely as their daughter would 
have do 
kindness, and but for the restraining influ- 
“nee of her grandmother, old Mr. Bly world long 
"80 have rid himself of her. 
°,no, husband,” she would say in answer 
is threats, “what we've undertaken, with 
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ne: A poor return had she made for all 
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There was no end to the child’s tricks, and 
worse yet, she would lie, unblushingly, and not 
unfrequently pilfer from the neighbors, though 
usually with no other end than the annoyance 
it world cause them. Once, seeing Mrs. Heath 
at her pantry window rolling out pastry, she 
watched her opportunity, and when the good 
woman went to the knife-box for a knife to 
trim off her crust, she snatched the rolling-pin 
out the window and ran off with it. It was, at 
last, found in Dinah’s possession, dressed up 
for a doll. 

On the afternoon of the day on which she had 
so wickedly dropped the kitten on Mr. Bly’s 
bald head, she came running in breathless haste 
to the kitchen where Mrs. Bly was getting tea, 
erying,— 

“O, granny, granny, do come and see what’s 
the matter with the old black hen.” 

“What is it? I hope nothing’s happened to 
her; she’s the best hen we’ve got,” said grand- 
ma. : 

“Come and see, come and see,” reiterated 
Dinah; and the old woman, unmindful that her 
griddle-cakes were over the fire, hurried out to 
the hen-house. 

“There, just look there,” said Dinah, pointing 
to the perch where the black hen was sitting, 
quietly, with several others. 

“O, you good-for-nothing!”’ exclaimed grand- 
ma; but while she was speaking, Dinah had 
quietly slipped out and fastened the door on her, 
then coming round to the lattice, her eyes full 
of a malicious light, she jeeringly asked, 

“What do you think is the matter with her, 
granny ?”’ 

“Let me out, you naughty girl.” 

“Not till I’ve hooked some sugar.”’ 

““O, you bad child!” 

“And molasses.” 

“Mischievous piece!” 

“And a pocket-full of stick cinnamon.” 

“What do you expect will become of the grid- 
dle-cakes ?” 

“Tl go and see,” said Dinah, laughing, as 
she fled to the house. 

Fora few minutes she had the kitchen to her- 
self, then her grandfather came out, his nose in 
the air, and remarked that he thought he smelled 
something burning; ‘‘and no wonder,” he added, 
snatching the griddle from the fire. ‘“Where’s 
your grandma?” 

“I saw her go toward the barn,” said Dinah, 
demurely. 

“Go and call her,” said he. 

Away went Dinah, calling “granny, granny,” 
but of course no grandma appeared in answer to 
the summons, and Mr. Bly, beginuing to suspect 
a trick, went himself in search of her. 








Shelp we'll carry out,” 





“O, the little savage!”’ he exclaimed, when he 
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DINAH. 


had liberated his spouse; “TI’ll bear it no longer, 
back she shall go to the’ —— 

“Hush, hush, husband, don’t let the neighbers 
hear you say that,” said his wife, anxiously. 

“And small disgrace if they should, compared 
with that of having it thought there’s any of our 
blood in her veins,”’ said he. 

“She’s disappointed me, I own,” said she, 
sighing, “but we took her when she was a haby 
—from those, perhaps, that would have done 
better for her than we can—and it’s too late to 
turn back now.” 

At this moment the object of their remarks 
appeared at the door. 

“Come, grandsir,” she began. 

“Don’t ‘grandsir’ me,” cried he, “and your fa- 
ther a” —— 

“Don’t say that husband; don’t,” said Mrs. 
Bly. 

“T was only going to tell you that supper’s 
ready,” said Dinah; and the old couple, stepping 
into the kitchen to see what new mischief had 
been perpetrated, found, to their surprise, that 
the griddle-cakes were done, and every thing 
nicely prepared on the table. During tea-time 
the child was perfectly quiet and respectful, and 
afterward insisted on clearing up and washing 
the dishes. All this she did in the most orderly 
manner, and for a whole week she was on her 
good behavior. 

Whether it was that she sought in this way to 
escape punishment, or whether she really at- 
tempted a reform which it was not in her power 
to carry out, her grandparents could not tell; 
but from thefirst there had always been inter- 
vals like this, when, for days together, there was 
no sign of the old depravity, and they would say 
to each other, “O if she was always like this!” 
At these times she was as much sweeter and no- 
bler than ordinary children, as at others she was 
more wicked and depraved. 

“Grandsir, grandsir, the pigs are in the gar- 
den.” 

It was Dinah who made this startling announce- 
ment—all the more startling because her grand- 
father was nursing a gouty foot, and could 
scarcely hobble from his bed to his chair. 

“Well, what do you tell mefor? Go and drive 
’em out.” 

“They were eating the corn when I saw ’em,” 
said Dinah, whose transient fit of goodness, it 
will be perceived, had passed away. 

“Well, go, I say. What are you standing 
there for, you—you limb?” 

Dinah, satisfied with having made her grand- 
father angry, scampered off, and presently the 
trampling of feet, mingled with the grunting of 
the pigs and Dinah’s shouts, proclaimed that 
she had reached the garden. 

“QO, what ever possessed us to bring that tor- 


ment into the house,” groaned he, as his wife 
came into the room, bringing a bowl of gruel. 

“Tt wasn’t just to please ourselves that we 
did it, you know,” said his wife, soothingly; 
“though to be sure, we hoped she’d be a com- 
fort to us in our old age; and she may be yet, 
husband.” 

“Small prospect of it,’”’ returned he, surlily. 

A new character now appeared on the scene. 
A tall woman with a shawl over her head, the 
same. whose rolling-pin had been so mysteriously 
spirited away. 

“J was up to my ears in baking,” said she, 
“but [dropped every thing to run over and tell 
you what tantrums that child’s cutting up.” 

“What now?” exclaimed both her hearers. 

“Why, the pigs is in the garden—it’s my belief 
she let ’em in—and there she’s been and shot the 
gate so they can’t get out, and’s driving on ’em 
round for fun.” 

“J shall go crazy over that child!’ cried the 
old man. 

“Don’t worry, and I’ll go and see about it,” 
said his wife. 

But by this time Dinah, either because she was 
wearied with her sport, or because she was curi- 
ous to know what had sent Mrs. Heath out to 
make a call so early in the morning, had driven 
the pigs to their own quarters, and slipped round 
to the front door just as Mrs. Bly came out the 
back. 

“Tt’s all right now, and I guess they hav’n’t 
done « great sightof harm,” said this blessed 
peacemaker, returning to her husband’s room. 

“Very considerate of ’em,” sniffed Mrs. Heath, 
who, remembering the rolling-pin, perhaps, re- 
gretted that the matter should be passed over so 
lightly. “I s’pose you aint never sorry that 
you took this child to fetch up, be you?” 

‘“‘We should never be sorry for doing what we 
thought was right, even though it doesn’t turn 
out just as we expected,” observed Mrs. Bly. 
“There’s a Providence in all things.” 

“Takes you to see it in this case,” grumbled 
the old man; a remark which brought his wife 
to his side to arrange his cushions and whisper 
&@ warning hush. 

But Mrs Heath had taken it all in with one 
snap of her sharp, black eyes. 

“Of course taint none of my business, nor any- 
body else’s,”’ said she; ‘‘you’d a right to take the 
child if you wanted to, but a good many has 
thought strange of it, especially as they do say 
that she aint really no blood relation.” 

“Tt seems to me folks make very free with our 
affairs,” said Mrs. Bly. 

“You may well say that; such a set of gossips 
as there is in this town I never did see; but then 
the tongue is an unruly member, and always 
was, and if they couldn’t tame it in old Bible 
times, I don’t know as we can expect ’em to 
now.” 

And Mrs. Heath, seeing that there was no 
more information to be gained at present, went 
home to her baking, resolving to come back and 
haveit out with the old man some time when his 
wife was not there to caution him. 

To this conversation there was one listener 
whom no one suspected. 

It was no other than Dinah, who, having rolled 
herself up in a ball on the front stairs, could hear 
all that was said without being scen. It was the 
first intimation she had ever received that she 
was not really the grandchild of the old couple. 
She would not have regarded so much what Mrs. 
Heath said, but she observed that her grand- 
mother had given an evasive answer. 

If, then, she was not their daughter’s child, 
who were her parents, and how did the Blys ob- 
tain possession of her? 

She had often seen hanging over the mantel- 
piece in the great chamber, a small portrait of 
the woman whom she had supposed to be her 
mother. Stealing up to the room, she threw 
back the shutter, and let in the light on the pic- 





re. 
“She looks just as if she was cut out of a tur- 
nip, with glass beads for eyes, not a mite like me,” 


26 








~ she said, surveying in the glass her own swarthy 
face, with its frame of jet black hair. 
“What if she wasn’t my mother, after all?” 
Concluded next week. 
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For the Companion. 
JOHN ALDEN’S FARM. 


“You may laugh if you will, Susy, but there 
is something in ‘luek;’ and luck has always been 
aainst the Aldens,” said John Alden, despond- 
ently to his sister. 

“How, John?” Susy turned her round, bright 
face attentively toward him. 

“Look at grandfather, George Alden and his 
sons! Whiy, their estate was the richest on the 
Ohio shore. They lived like Irish kings, I’ve 
heard people say, and excepting father, they all 
died penniless.” 

“Grandfather Alden, I am sorry to say, was 
too fond of horse-racing and cards to keep money 
long; and his sons, excepting father, all drank,” 
said Susy, dryly. “Living like Irish kings, too, 
is not the most secure way of keeping a fortune.” 

“Well, now, look at me,” continued John, with 
the scowl on his face unaltered. “I neitherdrink, 
nor gamble, nor care for the turf. I’m nineteen, 
and I’ve tried honestly to do my duty in every 
way.’ 

“Well, John?” 

“Well” —snappishly—‘‘see the difference be- 
tween me and George Harvey. At school, study 
as hard as I would, he carried off all the prizes. 
I was the dull plodder, he the brilliant scholar, 
the genius. When visitors came,!I heard him 
pointed out invariably as ‘Harvey, sir. A most 
promising fellow. He’ll make his mark in the 


world.’ I was passed by without aword. When 
we go into society itis the same thing. I take 


the utmost pains to be polite and attentive to the 
girls, and Harvey laughs, and quizzes, and is 
positively rude to them. Yet he is ‘splendid’ and 
‘fascinating,’ and the nicest girls are proud to 
have him for a partner, while I am endured on 
sufferance. There is precisely the same differ- 
ence in business. In every way he is favored by 
fortune and I am slighted.’”’ 

“I do not see that, John,” said Susy, gravely, 
“George has a showy, dashing manner which 
commands attention to whatever he knows. But 
people soon find out how little thatis. Even the 
girls, in the long run’—— 

“T hate the ‘long run!’ ”’ 
tiently. 

Susy was silent. She knew very well that tnis 
outbreak was all owing to the fact that Laura 
Faulke had shown some attention to George 
Harvey the night before. “He always did care 
too much for Laura Faulke’s opinion since 
they went to the primary school together,” 
thought Susy, indignantly. “And as for busi- 
ness,”’ she said aloud, “I do not see that George 
has any advantage over you in his position. 
You both have been left farms, both are inde- 
pendent, both have the means of making a sure 
though not a large income.” 

“Now that shows just how little you know 
about it. Harvey’s farm numbers just the 
amount of acres that mine does, itis true. But 
his is on the south side of the creek, in rich allu- 
vial soil, mine on the hillside, where nothing will 
grow but pine trees and Jimson weeds.” 

“Hollo! What’s the matter, Jack?” said Squire 
Dall, riding up to the porch on his gray mure. 

“IL was grumbling about my patch here, to tell 
the truth. It will yield nothing; absolutely noth- 
ing.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my boy. Come out 
here a bit,” beckoning him mysteriously aside. 

They whispered for some time together, and 
then John came in, his face flushed and eyes 
glowing. 

“There’s great news, Susy! Oil has been dis- 
covered in the bottom, and a company from New 
York have sent on inspectors to test the property 
on either side the creck ; among the rest, Harvey’s 
and mine. If there are any indications of oil 
being there we can ask our own price for the 
land.” 

“O John, I knew all would go well with you!” 

The little girl’s face was pretty and sparkling, 
and her brother stooped and kissed it heartily. 

“The inspection is to be made to-morrow, and 
then I’m made or lost for life. If only luck is 
not against me!”’ 

“God will be for you in any case, John,” said 
Susy, gently. 

But “luck” to John Alden which came in visi- 
ble good fortune of dollars and cents, or even 
praise, Was a much more real thing than the un- 
seen power which his sister worshipped so faith- 
fully. Ss 

Ile rose the next morning with a haggard face, 
which showed he had slept but little. 

“To-day,” he said to Susy, “‘it will be all settled 
The inspector from New York will be here by 
ten o'clock. In an hour hecan tell if there is 


’ 


cried John, impa- 


any oil on the land. He is an expert, you un-| 
derstand. If there be any I will sell and build a 


: house like Squire Peters’, only larger. And then, | 


Susy,—who knows?—I might marry. Iam as 
old as Ben S-ott.” * 

“Yes, that is true.” 

She could not bear to discourage him by a hint 
of defeat. He watched nervously by the door for 
the men to appear, and when he saw them com- 
ing—the New York expert, one or two of the pro- 
posed stockholders in the new company, and 
Squire Peters himself—he snatched up his hat 
and hurried down the road to mect them. 

Even Susy’s heart throbbed fast. She told 
herself in vain that it was not a matter of life 
and death; it seemed to her as though her own 
fate as well as John’s depended on the few words 
to be spoken in the coming half-hour. 

The hour passed. She had seen the groups of 
men passing from point to point of the farm, 
until they turned to the right of the big red 
barn and disappeared in the corn-patch. After 
that they were lost to sight. 

Noon came! One o’clock! The dinner was 
ready, but she dared not sound the horn. The 
inspection was no doubt successful, and they 
were now chaffering for the sale of the farm. 
Would they give the money in cash ?—Hundreds 
—thousands—a million? Susy’s ideas on the 
subject of the price of oil or oil lands were very 
unsettled. 

Two o’clock came at last, and the dinner, do 
what she would, was dried toacrisp. Just as 
the clock struck, Squire Peters and the stranger 
from New York rode past the door. Susy could 
not help listening intently for any chance words 
she might hear. 

“The land for purposes of cultivation,” said 
the squire, ‘‘is worthless; perfectly worthless.” 
“Think so, eh? Now, near New York, a man 
would make it pay gold to the foot,” looking 
with half-shut eyes down at the ground. 
“How?” 

“Berries. Finest varieties of berries;’’ and 
with that they passed out of sight. 

Still John did not come in. At last Susy put 
on her sun-bonnet and ran through the garden, 
the truck-patch, the woods, in search of him. 

She found him, after a long search, among the 
hay-mows, lying on his face, his head covered 
with his arms. 

“O John, what is it?” 

He would not answer for awhile. Then he 
raised his head. “It’s my luck!” he said, sav- 
agely, with an oath such as had never crossed 
his lips before. ‘There will be a full yield of oil 
on George Harvey’s farm, and on mine’”—— 

“On yours ?”’—breathlessly. 

“Not adrop. Now let me alone! I want no 
pity ;”’ and he stalked away into the woods. 

But every cup, no matter how bitter, is drained 
at last. Months passed by. George Harvey re- 
ceived from the company a sum for his land 
which to his neighbors appeared a princely for- 
tune. Derricks and mills were built. The oil 
poured out like water. A branch railroad was 
built from the city to the “Harvey Mills.” 

Harvey himself bade the village good-by, and 
went to one of the Eastern cities tolive. Reports 
soon came back of his lavish extravagance; of 
suites of apartments in the large hotels, of Paris- 
ian clothes, of diamonds, blooded horses. 

“Harvey lives like a prince,” people said to 
John Alden. ‘‘He does credit to his native 
town.” 

If there was no sarcastic emphasis on the pro- 
noun meant, John fancied it. As for himself, he 
was in a morbid, sullen despair for about a year. 
Nobody would buy his land; nobody would buy 
any land except for oil. It was an elephant on 
his hands. 

At last, being young and hopeful, and with 
Susy to urge him on, he determined to make use 
of his elephant. 

“What are you going to do, Jack?” queried 
Squire Peters. “Dizging up your sheep-walk ?” 

“Yes; berries,” was Jack’s crusty answer. 

The squire smiled compassionately and passed 
on. 

Four years later Squire Peters was escorting 
a Mr. Hudson, from the West, about the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Here is the famous ‘Harvey Mill,’ ”’ he said, 
“which ran out in three years, or but little more. 
Company broke up—terrible smash. The young 
fellow to whom the land belonged, too,—that was 
a worse wreck than one of mere capital. Very 
promising lad; a little frothy, superficial, to be 
sure. But he shared the fate of many to whom 
the oil fever brought sudden fortune. Unex- 
pected success seemed to go to his brain and 
make himheady. He took to extravagant dress- 
ing first, then dancing, card-playing, and at last 

the botue. You may see him hanging round 





the tavern-door now, a poor, penniless sot.” 
They passed down the road, still talking of the 
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slow-going, steady farmers, when the stranger | 
stopped suddenly. } 
“Aha! This looks like enterprise! Whose 





“Now that,” said the squire, stroking his chin 
complacently, “that is a specimen of what a} 
different stamp of young men from poor George 
Harvey can do. A miserable stone-patch of a 

hillside which had the luck to belong to a young 

fellow named Alden. He had the idea of raising 

fine fruit; bought the finest varieties of berry, 

spared no expense in manuring his ground or 

advertising his crops. Now, sir, he has doubled 

his land, and commands the market in the West- 

ern cities. Some men are born to an inheritance 

of luck!” 

“Or of common sense. Married?” 

“No. Lives with his sister, as nice a little girl 
as the country side would yield. But I should 
not wonder if the young fellow would marry 
some of these days. There’s a certain young 
lady in the next town that any young man might 
be proud to marry; but no matter about that. 
This piece of work before you is not the result of 
luck,—as you see—but of downright labor and 
skill. And the whole town is benefited by the 
young man’s enterprise and success.” 


——+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


THREE NUGGETS OF GOLD. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


Life had gone hard with John Moriarty. Jn 
the year 18—, he started for the great Western 
gold-fields, full of faith and confidence in him- 
self—a steady, pure-minded, honorable man, 
willing to work hard if he could only better him- 
self, and help his family to a higher plane. 

His wife; little Matty, who was lame from her 
birth; Gerald, a boy of ten; the baby, Louise, 
scarcely two years old; and Mary, the tall, capa- 
ble girl of fifteen—all these, with the wife who 
had patiently borne her share of the toil and fa- 
tigue consequent on poverty and peculiarly hard 
times, he left behind him, and set his face 
toward privations and dangers with a resolute 
will. 

How hard the life was during the first year no 
pen can portray. He lived in a miserable hut ten- 
anted by three or four rough men, who, having 
no family ties, could not appreciate his position. 
They were hardened in dissipation, and some- 
times he was roused from his slumbers by their 
quarrels, at others called to use his influence be- 
tween man and man at deadly feud with each 
other. 

All these things the little family never heard 
of. Once a month Mary went to the post-office, 
and found there a letter, that seldom came with- 
out an inclosure—sometimes a small draft, some- 
times a quantity of gold dust or gold flakes, 
that were easily converted into money. This, 
with work that Mary and her mother did, kept 
them from want, though they were still very 
poor. 

At the expiration of a year, Mary’s mother 
died suddenly. This was heart-rending news to 
send to California; but when, a few months af- 
terward, Matty followed her mother, Mary was 
on the verge of despair. 

The baby was given to the care of an aunt, 
and Gerald found a place where he was insuffi- 
ciently paid, but which he was only too glad to 
get. Mary went to live with her aunt, who real- 
ly could not afford to support her, and though 
she was kindly received, she knew that she was 
a burden, 

One day Gerald was busy in the small, mean 
office in which he was employed, when he was 
surprised by the entrance of his sister. She 
looked pale, and her eyes were swollen as if she 
had been weeping. 

‘What is the matter, Mary ?” was his first ex- 
clamation. 

“T have aletter here from father,” she said. 
“He has sent a little money, but not much. He 
writes with great hopefulness, however, about 
the prospect of finding gold. He says the coun- 
try is delightful where he is located, and only 
wishes we were all there; if we were he would 
never come hack.” 

“Then he doesn’t know?” said Gerald, slowly. 

“No; when he wrote this, at least, he had not 
received my letter. Gerald, I have about made 
up my mind that I will go out there.” 

“You?” and the boy turned round in blank 
astonishment 

“Yes; Uncle John is going, and Aunt Hannah 
thinks it would be a good thing. Iconld keep 
father comfortable, and perhaps carn something; 
most women do. I could wash and iron, or 
cook; I am so strong, you know.” 

“Don’t go, Mary; I can’t spare you,’ 
boy, and his lip quivered. 

“But you are to go and sleep at Aunt Han- 


? 


said the 





lamentable effects of the oil-ereeniation on the 


be with little Louise part of the time, Aunt 
Hannah thinks I should do perfectly right to fe 
—thinks I ean be of great service to father; and 
so do I.” 

It was some time before Gerald could see the 
matter as she saw it. He wanted her near pin, 
that he might confide to her his little tria)s, ik 
wanted her encouragement, now that noth 
was gone,—the mother he had loved so deury. 
But the promise of a new suit of clothes, whic, 
Mary thought she could manage for him, jy 
buying the cloth and making them herself; the 
anticipation of the letters he would receive, ang 
the promise that if father and she could make, 
home there they would send or come for him and 
the little sister, tended to reconcile him to thy 
prospect of her departure. 

At last all the arrangements were made, anj 
Mary set sail with her uncle for the golden 
shores. This was long before the great railway 
was built, and when all sorts of discomforts 
were incident to a journey of that kind. By 
the brave-hearted girl was not easily discoyy. 
aged. She was the life of the little company, 
putting aside her own cares and gricfs to light 
the burdens of others. 

Many and many a day of vexation and wear. 
ness intervened before Mary saw the rough walls 
of the shanty where her father lived, and when 
at last, weary and exhausted, she reached it, i 
was only to find her father sick and delirious, 
The miners—inen with red shirts and Tough, 
uncared-for hair and beards—had given him sue) 
rude attention as they could. The room in whic) 
he Jaid was all in disorder, the windows wer 
dim with smoke and grime. It was a dishear. 
ening prospect to the poor girl, and nothing 
lightened the dreary scene save that the rough 
occupants of the cabin to a man were heartily 
glad to see a woman in their midst. Their de 
light was genuine, and uncouth and bearish 
though they were, they tried in many ways to 
aid her. 

In a few days, even though occupied as she 
was with watching and nursing, the dreary cal 
in assumed a comfortable appearance. Wher. 
ever water could be used, Mary eleansed and 
beautified. The dingy windows looked bright 
again, and the wonderful hills, full of verdure, 
could be seen in all their glory, through th 
once obscured panes. 

Among the miners recently arrived was 4 
young man of rather more refinement and cal 
ture than the rest. Perhaps Mary’s presen 
saved him, for he was so impressed with her ger 
tleness and refinement that as soon as he left 
his work he repaired at once to the cabin, to se 
if he could he of service to her. 

When the fever was at its height he was by her 
side, soothing the sick man, keeping him in his 
hed during his fits of delirium, and giving Mar 
hopeful assurances, that comforted, if they dif 
not create hope. 

‘One morning the miners had all gone off to 
their daily toil. There had been no fights sin 
the young girl had come among them, and per 
haps they drank and smoked less often; atall 
events, they did these things away from tld 
cabin. 

Mary sat by the side of her father’s bed. Th 
miner had passed a restless night, and was s) 
ine lightly, muttering, by fits and starts, in# 
low a tone that Mary could not catch the works 

Suddenly a slight noise roused her from hi 
reverie. She turned toward the bed. Her fath 
er’s eyes were wide open, and-he was looking 
her, quietly and intelligently. 

“Father! O,J’m so glad!” cried Mary, it 
low voice, checking the up-springing tears. 

“Where am I? This is the same place," 
how came you here?” he asked, faintly. 

“IT came to take care of you, father.” 

Ah, yes; I’ve been very sick;’” he tried 
lift his wasted hand. “But what made! 
come?” 

“I wanted to come so much that Uncle Jd 
brought me.” 

“Unele John! Is he here?” 

“Yes; he has been here to see you several ti 
though he works a long ways off.” } 

“And your mother and the children,—hov" 
you leave them ?”’ 

For a moment it seemed to Mary as if her 
stood still. Hafhe never received the news: 
so, what should she say ? 

“Mary, child, why do you Jook at me in th 
way?” he cried, trembling from head 1 fod 
“1 see that something dreadful has happe™ 
or you would not be here.” ; 

“Father, father,”’ sobbed Mary, falling 
knees by the bed. “I thought you knew 
thonght you received the letter.” 

“And it told me of your mother’s death; 
that it?” ss 

Mary sobbed, her face hidden in the 
Presently he fourd strength to put his ham 


ea 





nah’s if Ido go; that will be nice, for you can 





her bowed head; his voice was weaker. 
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«Never mind, darling, I shall see her soon.” 

“And leave me alone? O, father!” 

«“jary, I want you to listen to me while I have 
strength to speak,” he continued, his hand fall- 
ing to his’side. ‘Before I was taken sick I found 
three nuggets of gold.” 

“Yes, father.” : 

“Three large nuggets of gold,” he repeated, 
joking at her bewilderedly, ‘“‘and I put them—I 
_{ hid them”—— the sound died away, though 
jis lips still moved. Mary placed her ear to his 
jouth, but all she could distinguish’ was the 
word “nuggets.” 

“Q father, speak again!” she cried. ‘Father, 
don’t leave me; don’t leave me here alone!” 

Vain the appeal. There was no answer. At 
theday’s close the rugged miners stood about 
the bed, looking sadly at the corpse, and at the 
poor girl who was weeping at his side. 

Not long after, there was a quiet wedding. 
Mary had found a friend and protector in the 
young man who had comefrom Maine. He took 
her to alittle cabin that had recently been de- 
serted, and the two formed plans for bringing on 
Mary’s brother and little sister. But it was not 
destined so to be. 

One day, Mary, in looking over her father’s 
rough mining garb, found a pocket-book, enclos- 
ing asmall diary; and in reading it came across 
the following memoranda: 

“Found to-day two small nuggets of 


—, 


gold. 


—, 


“Found one large nugget—indepen- 
dence! Buried gold at the foot of the red cedar 
tree in Dead Man’s Canon for safe keeping. 
Start for home next week.” 

That was all. Poor Mary read it again and 
again with many tears. It must be true, then, 
and not the result of a disordered fancy, as she 
had thought it. She could return to the old 
home, claim her loved ones, give them her care 
and affection, and educate them as her father 
had wished to do. 

Her husband shared her hopes, and acquiesced 
inall her plans. It was very easy to find the 
gold, and it did give them what the poor miner 
had longed for — comparative independence. 
Since then Mary has passed through more or less 
of the vicissitudes of life, but she is known be- 
yond her own family and social circle, and has 
nobly done her part in the world, for God and 
trath, and the right. 





For the Companion. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S GLOVES 
AND RINGS. 

The little vanities of Elizabeth, of England, about 
her jewels and dresses, her hair and her hands, are 
asmuch matters of history as the great transactions 
ofherreign. Kings and Queens are like other men 
ad women. And she was as greatly concerned 
about her personal appearance as if she had not an- 
other interest in the world. 

On one occasion, when giving audience in state to 
some gentlemen from Holland, she pulled off and 
put on her gloves more than a hundred times, to dis- 
play her hands and her splendid rings, and perhaps 
toshow off the gloves themselves, which were very 
elegant and costly. 

Gauntlets for men, and long mittens, carried 
tucked in the belt, had been in use for many years; 
but the wearing of gloves as part of a woman’s dress 
was & fashion comparatively new. Among the arti- 
cles in the wardrobe of Mary, Queen of Scots, were 
six pairs of Guernsey worsted ;" at the same time 
she had silk stockings interwoven with gold and 
silver thread, and thirty-six pairs of velvet shoes 
heed with gold, which shows that the outfit for the 
hands did not correspond with that for the feet. 
Gloves were at that time scarce and expensive. 

Those worn at Elizabeth’s court were of the style 
introduced by her father, Henry VIII., who set the 
example in wearing most sumptuous apparel; gold 
cloth, silver lace, rich velvets and handsome plumes. 

Itis the first that we hear about the embroidered 
and trimmed gloves, which lasted in fashion till 
Aune’s reign. Those of Henry’s and Elizabeth’s 
time were lined with white velvet, fastened with 
gold buttons, wrought with gold, edged with fringe; 
and after a certain nobleman came home from Italy, 
bringing the receipts for making perfumes, they were 
‘ented, as every thing else was, from the hair on 
one's head to the shoes of Spanish leather. He gave 
Elizabeth a pair of these sweet gloves, ornamented 
with roses in clored silks, which so delighted her 
that she had her picture taken with them on. 

She always wore gloves, from the time her toilet 

Was made for the day until she was undressed for the 
uight. They were of fine white kid, reaching to the 
elbows, where they were slashed with satin and 
fringed with gold. They were buttoned with jewels; 
the backs were embroidered with gold bullion, or 
‘immed with gold gimp; and in the palm of each 
Were five little air-holes, of the size and shape of 
elon seeds, 
a Ithas been said that her hands were very hand- 
‘ome: but some antiquary, who has recently had a 
tight ef one of her gloves, says that however shapely 
they May have been, they certainly were large, for 
the glove he saw was of fair size for a man. 

Her fingers were ladeg with rings, most of which 
Were of great value. One of them was probably the di- 


of Scots, sent her. Another was her coronation-ring, 
which she never once removed from her finger from 
the day it was placed there, when she took her oath 
as sovereign, for nearly forty-five years. By that 
time it had become so bedded in the flesh, and 
caused so much pain, that she was obliged to have it 
filed apart. This filled her with the greatest con- 
cern; she said it was an evil omen, and that her 
death must be near at hand. 

It was not, however, the severing of this ring, but 
the withholding of another which caused her death. 
The story has been often told of the handsome young 
nobleman, who was her favorite in her oldage. He 
had the misfortune, through his own indiscretion, to 
offend her, and, though he became penitent and sub- 
missive, henever regained his place. She was capri- 
cious toward him; one day, haughty and distant; 
the next, when he was sick, condescending enough 
to go in person to see him, to send him broth and 
eight physicians to attend him. 

Between the intrigues of his enemies, his own 
pride, and imprudence, and her indecision, the result 
was that he was condemned to die, and sent to the 
tower a prisoner. She signed his death-warrant; 
then countermanded it, as the recollection of the 
bright and noble face, and of all his devotion to her, 
and of her fondness for him, came over her. Then 
signed it again, because he had failed to send hera 
certain ring, which she had once given him, promis- 
ing him that if the time ever came when she should 
turn against him, she would forgive him, even if at 
the last moment, if she received the ring back from 
him. ; 

This she had been hourly expecting, even after, 
angry and impatient, she had fixed his doom; and, 
in spite of that, continued to expect until he was no 
more. 

Poor Essex had sent it. Life was sweet to this 
young mah, who was scarcely five and thirty, who 
had every thing worth living for—a lovely wife, rank, 
fortune, honor among men. He determined to send 
the ring, and thoughthe was a close prisoner, found an 
opportunity to drop it from his window to a boy in 
the yard below; dropping with it money to pay him 
for carrying it to a lady whom he named, who would 
deliver it to the Queen. Unfortunately, the lad made a 
mistake and gave it to her sister, the old Countess of 
Nottingham, who wasa mortal foe to Essex, and she 
kept it back. 

Finding that no pardon came, he prepared himself, 
in sweet humility and patience, for his death. His 
head was severed by the axe of the executioner, and 
his body laid away in that spot of so many bloody 
associations,—the Tower burial-place, which had re- 
ceived the headless bodies of many beautiful and 
many illustrious victims of a sovereign’s or a State’s 
enmity or jealousy. Anne Boleyn, whose fair, bleed- 
ing corse was tossed into an elm chest, and hurried 
into a grave, lay there; and Katherine Howard,— 
each a Queen-consort of England. And men who 
had been honored with the offices of Lord Protector, 
and Lord High Treasurer, and Lord High Admiral, 
reposed there in unhallowed graves. There were 
Dukes of Somerset, and Northumberland, and Mon- 
mouth, and Norfolk—great names in English annals. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth, distracted and miserable 
with mingled feelings of rage, disappointment and 
love, wore the dreary hours away, angry with him 
for his pride, believing to the last that she should re- 
ceive the ring. Poor old woman! The word that 
came was that the bright young head had fallen; 
and from that hour she never knewa happy moment. 
Worn by infirmities, tortured with reproach, suspi- 
cious of those around her, she worried the remain- 
ing months of her life in anguish of sorrow and re- 
morse that refused to be comforted. It is one of the 
most pitiable stories in the history of the sovereigns 
of England. There have been black and bitter rec- 
ords without number, but none is more dreary than 
this. 

And to add the last aggravation to her anguish 
and despair, the whole truth about the ring came 
out. The bad, old Countess of Nottingham was so 
troubled on her death-bed, that she could not goin 
peace until she had sent for the Queen, given her the 
ring and asked her forgiveness. But Elizabeth was 
so enraged that she shook the dying woman in her 
bed, telling her that God might forgive her, but she 
never could. 

There was another ring associated with the death 
of Elimbeth, a sapphire, known in history as the 
blue ring. It was given by James, of Scotland, to 
Lady Scrope, who was one of the persons about the 
dying Queen, with instructions that it should be for- 
warded to him the moment the breath left her body, 
that by that token he might know she was dead, and 
hasten to secure the throne before any other claim- 
ant should appear. 

It was in her favorite palace of Richmond that 
Elizabeth, most miserable woman in her realm, lay 
dying, stretched on the floor, supported by cushions 
which her maids had brought to make her position 
more comfortable. Slowly she gasped out her life, 
with spies about her, mixing with her own attend- 
ants and the officers of the court, among them this 
paid friend of King James, of Scotland, whose only 
care at that awful time, when the poor, old sovereign 
of England was painfully striving for her breath, 
was to sharply watch for the instant when it should 
cease altogether. 


And no sooner had the spirit left the worn-out 
body, than Lady Scrope stole toa window and let 
the blue ring fall into the hands of her brother, Sir 
Robert Carey, who had been waiting out there as she 
had been within. He rode on horseback with all 
speed—taking afresh horse as he needed, at the stop- 
ping places on the route—to Edinburgh, arriving at 





amond ring which her poor kinswoman, Mary ,Queen | 


Holy-Rood Palace after James had gone to bed. 


asked by the King if Queen Elizabeth’s privy coun- 
cil had sent any word. To which Sir Robert replied 
that they had not, but that he had brought a blue 
ring, by which James knew at once, without further | 
word, that his great kinswoman was dead, and he | 
rose, dressed himself and made haste to reach Lon- | 
don as soon as possible. 
And so the kingdom passed from the family of 
Tudor to that of Stuart, and James VJ., of Scotland, 
became James I. of England and the sister do- 
minions. KIRKLAND. 
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MY ADVENTURES IN AN INDIAN 
VILLAGE. 
In Four Cuaprers.—Cuap. I. 

A few years ago I was one of a party of six white 
men and two Indians, who left Victoria, Vancouver 
Island, on a canoe expedition. We were to search 
for gold, which one of our party had heard of from 
the Indians who were with us, and the securing of 
the valuable mineral was the main object with most 
of us. 

One or two of us, however, had joined the party 
from love of adventure and a desire to explore the 
then unknown interior of the island. The result 
proved that we all met with very much more adven- 
ture than we anticipated. 

An old French Canadian had command of the 
canoe. He had grown gray, as a trapper in the 
Western wilds, and now knew almost every Indian 
tribe between York Factory and Fort Victoria. He 
was a grizzled old fellow. His dress was a gorgeous- 
beaded suit of buckskin. Over this, in cold orin 
wet weather, he threw a blue cloth capot. His con- 
ceit was rather amusing, and he boasted that no In- 
dian could ever “come it over him.”” Yet he was 
kind-hearted; and if the wrinkled squaw and brood 
of black-eyed, half-breed children who escorted him 
to the beach when he came aboard the boat, were al- 
luded to, he was instantly silent, almost sad. 

For our first fortnight we had a fine time of it. 
The weather was magnificent. Weleisurely paddled, 
or sailed along the shore, enjoying the calm, silent, 
wooded scenes, or landing at some point, hunted for 
aday or two, returning to camp each night with 
game. 

Occasionally we halted at an Iydian village, and 
shared in a ‘“‘potlatch feast.”” Here and there we 
met a lonely trader or settler. The monotony was 
varied by alarms at night from Indians whose inten- 
tions were at least questionable. For days we would 
paddle along without meeting a human being. 

By the beginning of the third week we had reached 
and entered Johnstone’s Strait, a narrow sea passage 
that separates Vancouver Island from the main-land 
of British Columbia. This was wild and solitary in 
the extreme. Just about the middle of the strait 
the Indians steered the canoe westward, and entered 
the mouth of a small river that flowed from the inte- 
rior of the island. ‘The native boatmen called it 
Hkuskan. 

At the mouth of the river was a small Indian vil- 
lage of the Nunpkish tribe. The men were all of 
them busily engaged in spearing salmon. Here we 
left our large canoe, and took a smaller, shallower 
one, better adapted to ascending the rapid river. 

For four days we toiled laboriously up this stream, 
until we came to a district in which the two Indians 
had once, on a hunting excursion, found rich gold 
quartz. We, also, found the quartz. So far the 
statement of the yellowskins was correct. There was 
no doubt about the quartz. We also found yellow- 
ish particles of a mineral that looked like gold, but 
unfortunately for the tempers of our men they proved 
nothing more than iron pyrites. Gold was after- 
wards discovered, but we were not the discoverers 
of it. 

At the place of our encampment the valley was 
alive with deer. Charmed with the neighborhood, 
the abundance of game and the lovely weather, we 
remained here for four days. 

On the morning of the fifth day of our life at “Deer 
Camp,” as we called our camp, I set out alone to see 
if I could vary the monotony of our diet of venison, 
by shooting some grouse or other game. The day 
was cool and pleasant. Mile after mile, I ulmost un- 
consciously wandered away from thecamp. Then I 
found myself ascending the snow-capped range of 
mountains that surrounded a large lake that was 
near our camp. 

The ascent of the wooded slope was easy. The 
snow looked white and attractive. I thought I 
would like to ascend so as to see and touch it. By 
noon I reached the snow line, and sat down to ad- 
mire the grand yet solitary scene that lay stretched 
out far below me. 

After leaving the snow, I retraced my steps for an 
hour, and then sat down, overcome with fatigue, in 
a shady hollow among the rocks to rest. Here, over- 
come by fatigue, I fell asleep. When I awoke, I was 
astonished to find it was six o’clock, and a dense fog 
covered all the fair landscape of a few hours before. 

I was thoroughly alarmed at this discovery. I at 
once started for the camp. This was an unconscious 
movement, for when I tried to collect my thoughts I 
found that I had quite forgotten to note the direc- 
tion in which it lay. I had looked upon the lake as 
a familiar guide, though I had a compass in my 
pocket. 

Still thinking the camp probably lay in the direc- 
tion I was travelling, I kept on at full speed, for I 
could see through the fog that the sun was low 
down in the horizon. 

Soon it became so dark, that I was afraid I should 
stumble over the cliffs. Down I sat on the stump of 
a tree to consider my position. I did not like to ac- 
knowledge that I was lost, but as I held my compass 


termine with any confidence in what direction the 
camp lay. 

With reluctance I at length resolved to wait where 
I was until morning, and then see what the rising 
sun would reveal. My resources for camping were 
rather meagre. Blanket, I had none. My ordinary 
clothes were thick, but these were all I had for pro- 
tection against the chilly night air. My powder 
horn was full. Caps and bullets were plenty enough. 
My revolver was on my hip. On the other side was 
my sheath hunting-knife. I had my rifle, and a good 
one it was. 

So far as weapons went, I was provided for. Just 
at this point in my thoughts it occurred to me to 
fire the rifle several times in succession, and it was 
possible some of the party might hear the explo- 
sions and come to my rescue. But the firing of the 
gun proved useless. 

It was growing colder. The raw fog seemed to 
penetrate the very flesh. I could hear the wolves 
howling in the mountains. A fire was necessary. 
After diligent search in my pockets I found four 
fusees. These I knew I must husband. So I care- 
fully selected one. The others I wrapped in a bit of 
paper for other emergencies should they occur. 

I gathered some twigs, then picked some dry moss. 
I struck the fusee and pushed it into the ball of 
moss, and twirled it round and round until it burst 
into flame. Now for the sticks. Then for more. 
Séon I had a fire snapping and blazing brightly be- 
fore me. . 

Taking a grouseI had shot, I picked it. It roasted 
finely. I ate it with a relish, and then piling upon the 
fire all the branches I could find, I lay down and 
soon fell asleep. 

Before daylight I was awoke by the cold. The fire 
had burned out. The fog had settled into a drizzling 
rain. I tried to freshen the fire by blowing it, but 
without success. I could not afford to waste another 
fusee, and so I sat down by the ashes until daylight 
dawned. It was not my first night in the woods 
alone; but it was my first under such circumstances, 
and I candidly confess I did not like the new expe- 
rience. 

As soon as daylight came I started, without a 
breakfast, to find the lake. It seemed impossible 
that it could be far away. The rain fell in a steady 
pour, and I was soon wet to the skin. To add to 
my discomforts I slipped upon the wet trunk of a 
fallen tree, and smashed my pocket compass so that 
it was useless. 

In the course of the morning I came to a stream. 
This gave me new life, for it seemed probable that 
it flowed into the lake near which our men had 
camped. Soon I caught sight of a sheet of water. 
Here, at last, was the lake. Expecting every mo- 
ment to see the camp, I sat down and fired two or 
three shots to herald my arrival. Then hurrying to 
the shore I found it was not our lake. On the con- 
trary it was a long, marsh-bordered piece of water, 
that stretched away among the hills, but in breadth 
not exceeding ay eighth ofa mile. 

A high ridge hid the view beyond. Troubled 
beyond measure, I could almost have wept with dis- 
appointment. It was evident I had descended the 
western instead of the eastern slope of the ridge that 
I had ascended the day before, and that between me 
and my camp there were, at least, two days’ journey— 
even if I could be certain of finding it again. I was 
quite discouraged. : 

There seemed to be no course left for me now 
but to make my way to the sea on the west coast. 
This, I was certain, could not be far distant. There 
was, too, a chance of meeting with Indians, and 
either getting a canoe from them, by which I could 
return to the saw mills of Alberni—the only white 
settlement along the whole coast—or possibly of 
falling in with some of the trading schooners which 
visited the’ Indian villages that dotted the inlets of 
the western shores. 

Well, all this has been introductory to my adven- 
tures among the Indians; and in the succeeding 
chapters I will tell you how I found my way to an 
Indian village, and the rather exciting events that 


followed. 
To be continued. 
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CAUGHT BY A BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 

After breakfast we started for the lagoon. We 
had set our hearts on seeing Manatis—‘‘sea-cows’’— 
which are still not uncommon on the east coast of 
Trinidad, though they have been exterminated 
through the rest of the West Indies since the days 
of the Pere Labat. 

We were anxious, too, to see, if not to get, a boa- 
constrictor of one kind or other; for there are too 
kinds in the island. The true boa, which is here 
called Mahajuel, is striped as well as spotted with 
two patterns, one over the other. The Huillia, Ana- 
conda, or Water-boa, bears only a few large round 
spots. Both are fond of the water, the Huillia living 
almost entirely in it; both grow to a very large size, 
and both are dangerous—at least to children and 
small animals. 

That there were Huillias about the place, possibly 
within fifty yards of the house, there was no doubt. 
One of our party had seen with his own eyes one of 
seven and twenty feet long, killed, with a whole kid 
inside it, only afew miles off. The brown policeman, 
crossing an arm of the Guanapo only a month or 
two before, had been frightened by meeting one in 
the ford, which his excited imagination magnified 
so much that its head was on the one bank while its 
tail was on the other—a measurement which must, I 
think, be divided at least by three. 

But in the very spot on which we stood, some four 








in my hand, I was foreed to confess that I was per- 





On being admitted to the royal bed-chamber, he was 





fectly bewildered. 1 could not, for the life of me, de- 


years since happened, what might have been, a pain- 
| fl tragedy. Four young ladies whose names were 
| mentioned to me, preferred, not wisely, a bath in the 
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still lagoon toone in the surf outside; and as they 
disported themselves one of them felt herself seized 
from behind. Fancying that one of her sisters was 
playing tricks, she called out to her to let her alone; 
and looking up, saw, to her astonishment, her three 
sisters sitting on the bank, and herself alone. 

She looked back and shrieked for help, and only 
just in time, for the Huilla had her. The other 
three girls, to their honor, dashed in to her assist- 
ance. The brute had luckily got hold, not of her 
poor little body, but of her bathing-dress, and held 
on stupidly. 

The girls pulled; the bathing dress, which was 
luckily of thin cotton, was torn off; the Huillia slid 
back again with it in his mouth into the dark laby- 
rinth of the mangrove roots, and the girl was saved. 
Two minutes’ delay and his coils would have been 
around her, and all would have been over.—Kingley’s 
West Indies. 
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For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN A YACHT CRUISE 
IN HUDSON BAY, IN 1870. 





An Esquimaux Funeral. 


One evening after passing the Nix Compestress 
(Snowy Point), we put into an inlet out of which 
the winter ice had but recently floated. Here we 
anchored for the night a few hundred yards off a 
beach of black shingle, that occupied the narrow 
space between the water and the high shore cliffs. 

These cliffs rose full two hundred feet, almost 
perpendicularly. Quillemots, eider-ducks and 
awks hovered over their lofty crests. It was a 
sombre place, full of awe and grandeur. 

Here were three or four huts of the Esquimaux 
Indians. They were made of seal-skin, thrown 
across a ridgepole of yellow pine, brought from 
the south shore of the straits; for these people 
cross to the Labrador side each winter, return- 
ing to the north side with the sun. Each hut 
covered a family of from seven to ten, making a 
company of from twenty-eight to thirty savages 
in all. On only two occasions did we find a 
larger community than this. 

Raed once argued that this tendency of the 
Esquimaux to break up into little squad-like 
villages indicated their low social grade, which 
made it impossible for them to form powerful, 
co-operative communities. But Wade rather de- 
prived his argument of its point by rejoining that 
in that case the Chinese and Japanese ought to 
be the most. civilized people of the earth, since 
they have the largest and most populous towns. 

An oomiak (woman’s boat) was drawn up on 
the shingle near the huts, and several kayaks 
(canoes) had come off to our yacht; but we were 
tired, and did not allow them to come on board. 
The novelty of seeing and hearing live Esqui- 
maux had about worn off with us. 

All through the evening the jabber and yeh-yeh 
of the children, mingled with the barking and 
wrangling of their dogs, came to our ears as we 
lay in our saloon with the bull’s eyes open. 
Only toward midnight did it gradually lull away. 
I had been asleep—we had all been asleep some 
time, when Raed woke me gently. 

“What is it?” I asked, peevishly enough, no 
doubt. 

“O, nothing to stir your temper,” 
laughing. ‘Listen! 
maux) crooning!” 

I got up and went to the bull’s eye, near which 
Raed was standing. 

The night air rushed in, damp with mist, and, 
strangely like a part and parcel of it, came in, 
too, the plaintive notes of a low, intoned song. 
Its source was too far away for us to distinguish 
words, if there were any. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe that it was a wordless air. Mournful 
and regular in its sad monotony, it continued 
minute by minute. 

“It sounds like a dirge,”’ said Raed. 
the Indians are dead, I imagine. 
wild note it is, though!” 

We listened for perhaps fifteen minutes, dur- 
ing which the song continued unremittingly. I 
thought of the plaint of the wounded hare in 
the forest at Mt. Katahdin. 

We lay down again and went to sleep, with the 


said he, 
Hear the Huskies (Esqui- 


“Some of 
What a sad, 


wail sighing in our ears, and should have for- 
gotten it, doubtless, as we do our dreams, had 
not morning disclosed the whole bareheaded 
throng crowded silently about one of the huts. 

**Yes,” Raed observed. “There has been a 
death among them.” 

“T should like to witness the funeral ceremony, 
if there is any,’”’ Wade remarked, watching the 
gathering through his glass. 

“Let’s go ashore!” exclaimed Wash. 

Accordingly, after breakfast, we let down the 
boat and pulled ashore. 

The crowd about the hut turned to watch us, 
but the noisy shouting, and cries of “Cuymo” 
and “Pillitay,”’ with which our appearance was 
generally greeted, were not now raised. The 
presence of death had sobered them. 

Unobtrusively as possible, we drew near. 
Sounds of sobbing issued from the hut. 

Presently the crowd about the flap moved 
aside, and four of the women, with bare heads 
and dishevelled hair, bore out on a bear-skin a 
corpse. It was that of a young woman, very 
pallid and emaciated, and was sewed up in a sil- 
very seal-skin, with a hood of the same coming 
down to the blue-veined eyelids. There was no 


\coffin—simply this seal-skin shroud. Behind 


the body followed a man, seemingly young, bear- 
ing a child in his arms. Then came several old- 
er persons of both sexes. 

“The young woman was probably the wife of 
the savage who carries the child,” Raed whis- 
pered. 

“A very marked case of consumption, isn’t 
it?” Wade observed. 

As the rude catafalque moved out from the 
hut, all the savages groaned and moaned dis- 
tressfully, then fell in behind in twos and threes. 
The four women, bearing the body, began a sort 
of chant to a low, sad air, much like that we had 
heard the preceding night. After every line, of 
which we could only catch now and then a fa- 
miliar word came g sort of chorus resembling 
the words, Amana-amana-aye, in which all 
joined. It had a strangely lugubrious effect. 

We four fell in behind the procession, arm-in- 
arm, and as well as our Anglo-American tongues 
would syllable, joined in the triste refrain, 
marching slowly on after the mangy, mat-head- 
ed groups. We wished to see the interment. 

The lofty, hoary cliffs, the black shingle, the 
dashing waves, and that barbarous wail, made 
up altogether one of the most impressive scenes 
I have ever witnessed. 

With all the natural slowness of misery, the 
savage procession crept along the beach for a 
quarter of a mile, then, entering a ravine leading 
up between frightfully imminent crags, emerged 
upon the rugged plateau above. 

This plateau rose gradually to some bare gran- 
ite hilis, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a 
half. Thitherward the bearers directed their 
burdened steps, stopping often to rest the body 
on some wayside boulder. 

At all these stoppages the moanings and groan- 
ings were renewed, then the chant would be re- 
sumed. ° 

We were an hour and twenty minutes reaching 
the low hills, during all of which time the moan- 
ing or the song continued without pause. In 
fact, we began to think we were getting more 
than we bargained for; but a desire to see the 
sepulture induced us to go on. 





After winding in and out among ledgy hillocks 
for a considerable distance farther, the bearers 
halted finally at a place where many large rocks 
were lying near together. Between two of these 
they laid the body, the whole tribe groaning and 
crying out, with many sorrowful repetitions of 
the word, Nerekut, Nerekut ; which we presumed 
was the name of the deceased. . 

Then the women brought large stones and piled 
them over the body, filling the entire crevice be- 
tween the rocks, amid piteous cries and wild ges- 
tures of crief. 

We looked about the place attentively, but 





could see no trace of any similar burial, The 





spot was not one set apart for a burying-ground, 
we were convinced. 

After the stones were heaped up, the savages 
straggled off in irregular squads, all save the 
man with the child; he sat down on a stone with 
his eyes fixed on the funereal barrow. We left 
him there, a picture of stolid grief and hopeless- 
ness. 

Afterward we learned that the Esquimaux of 
this region have no set places for burial; but 
that they generally carry their dead off to some 
distance from their huts, as in the present case. 
We were told that to the superstitious natives it 
is thought to foretoken death for a hunter to 
come upon one of these isolated burial cairns. 

As to the reason for leaving the body on the 
surface of the ground, it is probably to be found 
simply in their lack of any instrument resem- 
bling a spade or shovel, as well as in the absence 
of a soil that is suitable for interment. The 
stones are piled up to keep out wild beasts. 

Death is sad enough everywhere, but somehow 
it seemed doubly pitiful among these squalid 
children of the bleak North. 
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SUNSET. 


See with what pomp the golden sun goes down 

Beyond yon purple mountain! Far and wide 

His mellow radiance streams; the steep hillside 

Is clothed with splendor, and the distant town 

Wears his last glory like a blazing crown. 

We cannot see him now, and yet his fire 

Still lingers on the city’s tallest = 

Chased slowly upward by the gat — frown 

Of the approaching darkness. God of light, 

Thou Jeavest us in gloom, but other eyes 

Watch thy faint coming now in distant skies; 

There drooping flowers spring up, and streams 

a pao gh 
nd singin 

flight . 


t, 
birds plume their moist wings for 
ght, 
And stars grow pale and vanish = 
. 8 


the sight! 
. CHILTON. 
A NATION TO BE BORN. 

Asia has been the birthplace of nations. The 
Sclavonic, and Celtic, and Teutonic, and Latin 
races, that have given a splendid history to Eu- 
rope, came from an Asiatic home. The Turk 
and Hungarian were rocked in childhood in an 
Asiatic cradle. For many years the prolific hive 
has sent forth no new swarms, and the old races, 
Hindoo, Chinese and Persian, have been slowly 
losing their former vigor. It has seemed as if 
Asia could be no more the ‘mother of new and 
energetic nations. 

But Mr. Palgrave, an intelligent and observing 
Englishman, who has travelled largely in the 
East, finds a young nation, just in the process of 
formation, giving promise of future strength and 
greatness. 

The home of this new nation is one admirably 
fitted to nurse a vigorous stock. It is an Asiatic 
Switzerland, including the mountainous range 
called the anti-Cavcasus, running from north- 
west to south-east, “from the Anatolian coast 
behind Trebisond to the lofty peak of Demavend, 
and the neighborhood of Tauries;’’ and Ararat, 
with its double cone, lies about in the centre. 

The provinces comprised within this region are 
East Anatoria and North Kurdistan, belonging 
to Turkey; Erivan and Keribagh, belonging to 
Russia; and the Persian province of Azerbijan. 
The soil is everywhere fertile, yielding luxuriant 
harvests of wheat, corn, rye and oats, at a height 
above the sea of six thousand feet. Higher up, 
the mountain sides are covered with excellent 
grass for pasture; lower down, the valleys abound 
in vines and fruit trees, tobacco and rice. The 
forests, Mr. Palgrave says, are the noblest it has 
ever been his chance to see; ash, walnut, box- 
wood, elm, beech, oak and pine. 

Minerals, also, and precious metals reward the 
toil of the miner. Iron and copper ore abound, 
silver and lead; and unless appearances are de- 
ceptive, an inexhaustible supply of coal is ayait- 
ing discovery. 

The climate is pure and healthy, with the av- 
erage temperature of southern Germany. Per- 
ennial snows cover the loftiest mountains, giving 
birth to many great rivers, emptying into the 
Black, Caspian and Mediterranean Seas, and into 
the Persian Gulf. The natural resources are 
ample for the growth of a vigorous nation. 

But it is quite as important to have good stock 
in the people as good stuff in the soil for the 
making of a nation. Mr. Palgrave thinks the 
materials most promising, if only they blend to- 
gether well, as in the United States. The Tur- 
comans are the most numerous inhabitants, the 
relics of a race that once ruled Western Asia, and 
have a conviction that a great future lies before 
them. They are wild tribes, now settling down 
to agriculture, and showing a power of work, a 
dogged perseverance, and a capacity for progress, 
which are hopeful for future growth. 

The Caucasians are also numerous, driven 
back by the Russians from their native moun- 
tains. They are tall and handsome in person, 
and capable of a high civilization, like their Eu- 
ropean kindred. 
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The Georgians are coming in also in large 
numbers, glad to escape from Russian despotis 
and making equally good material with the Cay. 
casian for a young nation. A fourth element j; 
Koordish, wild and nomadic, hard to Civilize, 
but brave and warlike. 





w t 
These different elements are fast cementing to. ae 
gether by intermarriage and common interests warmer 
and, if undisturbed for a few years by Russian into nev 
cupidity or Turkish oppression, will grow into a they are 
strong people, able, with the aid of mountain sunligh 
fastnesses, to defend themselves against any foe, ag 
They are gaining rapidly in numbers, in wealth, =n 
in intelligence and in habits of industry; ang This 1 
new villages are springing up with marvellous appears 
rapidity all over their beautiful country. Looks « 
All the different races are Mohammedan in re. a favor! 
ligion, and a bitter enmity to Russia and the to reac 
Greek church bind them in closer bonds. If the How 
Turkish empire holds together for a quarter of a all the 
century, this young nation may be ready to wield br oe 
acontrolling influence in western Asia, and make a pl 
its power felt even in south-eastern Europe. rectio” 
a growin 
THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. parc 
Doctors sometimes find by experience that fora d 
their own prescriptions are not palatable, and bring : 
we hope learn thereby to exercise sympathy for pe _ 
their patients. There is many a good story told poo 
at the expense of.our “M. D.’s,” and the follow. dow | 
ing has, at least, the merit of being true. Rather heavy. 
more than fifty years ago, when calomel was a works 


more popular drug than now, cold water in 
fevers was never allowed a patient. The spotted 7 
fever prevailing, Dr. Wells, who was a skil- 


Man 
ful New Hampshire physician, and had been predic 
very successful in treating that frightful epidem- about 
ic, was himself attacked by it. To save if possi- that 
ble his family from the contagion, he insisted fright 
upon being attended by a man whom he but a eae 
short time before had attended through the same come 
fever. ° ; ney 

The fever had reached its crisis, and the doc- thing 
tor was supposed by his physician to be at On 
death’s door. Tossing and raving with fever and right 
deiirium, he raised himself upon his elbow-and throu 
demanded water of his nurse. come 

“I want a whole pitcher full, just drawn from mee 
the well,” he said. oi 

‘Well, doctor,” said the man, “you can’t have the | 
it. If you wasin your right mind you would mete: 
not ask for it. Didn’t J want water when I was lisior 
sick? Did you let me have a drop? No, sir!” edge 

“But I will next time,’’ moaned the doctor. may 

“T have heard you say, many times, that cold soqu 
water must not be given in fevers. I should be 
a wretch to let you kill yourself, doctor!’ 

The tortured man sprang up ‘n a kind of - 
frenzy. its p 

“I’m dying, and I will have water. 1 }) go for Dr 
it myself.”’ and: 

The watcher, always in awe of his physician, by b 
was still more afraid of him at midnight as a brea 
maniac. He went and brought the water, cold 
placed it close to his bedside, and turned away toge 
that he might not see him die from its fatal ef- _ 
fects. 

‘There’s the water,” he said, ‘‘but I will not = 
give it you or see you drink it; and I tell you dise 
again and again that you will die if you taste wis 
it!”’ sur 

The doctor was not so crazy but he remem- esce 
bered how often his patients had begged for cold inh 
water, justas he was begging then, and he made 
up his mind if he did recover there would be one 
physician who would give them all the water ¢ 
they wanted. get 

He emptied the pitcher. Then worn out with tell 
excitement he slept like a tired child. When por 
he awoke his fever had abated, and nature, 

¢ 


rallying her forces, soon brought him to health 
again. ! 





That cold water saved him, and he lived to tell ~ 
the story often, and to do his part towards 4 we 
change in the treatment of certain diseases, at al 
least so far as calomel and cold water were con- pr 
cerned. Mi 

AN OLD STUDENT. wi 

The Hon. Caleb Cushing holds g high rank 2: 
among the learned men of our country. He de- . + 
serves the reputation, for he has won it not by w 
brilliant genius but by hard and unremitting la 
work. From his boyhood the habit of study has 
been adhered to with a tenacity that has never 
relaxed even under the burdens and absorption 
of professional or public life. The enthusiastic ‘ 
love’of new acquisitions has never cooled. : 

A good story is told of his visit to Paris last ss 
May, when Commissioner for the ‘settlement of ke 
the Alabama claims. He put himself under the 0 
instruction of an eminent French teacher for 
three hoursaday. He has spoken the French e 
language fluently for forty years, but wished to I 
acquire, as he said to a friend, “a greater felicity ; 


of expression.” Theexampleof a learned scho 
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ar, who is past seventy years of age, giving him- 
self to hard study for greater mastery of a lan- 
guage, is worthy of imitation by young people. 
eS 
PLANTS IN JHE WINDOW. 

Now that the sun is coming back from the south, 
and while the sunshine is growing bririter and 
warmer, all the plants in our windows seein to start 
intonew growth. For them thespring as come, and 
they are eager to turn their leaves to the cheerful 
sunlight. They stretch every st: n out horizontally, 
and twist every leaf about till it faces the glass. 
Every single leaf seems determined to look out the 
window. 

This may be al! very desirable to the plant, but the 
appearance it presents to the spectator is not lovely. 
Looks count for something even in plants, and to see 
a favorite geranium bent all out of shape in its efforts 
to reach the sunshine is not pleasing. 

Now there is a way to prevent this, and yet give 
all the leavesa chance to get the rays of the sun. 
This turning of the leaves toward the light is slow, 
if itissure. The plant must stand several days in 
one place before it can turn all its leaves in one di- 
rection. So if we wish to have well-shaped plants, 
growing equally well in every direction, all we have 
to do is to turn them round occasionally. Give eve- 
rysideachance. Let the sunlight fall on one side 
for a day or two, and then turn it partly round and 
bring unother set of leaves to the front. And in two 
or three days turn it still more, and by so doing eve- 
ry side has a chance, and the plant grows shapely, 
symmetrical. This is the only way to prevent win- 
dow plants from becoming misshapen and top- 
heavy. Try it, and see how well and how simply it 
works. 
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PASSING THROUGH A COMET. 


Many people were frightened last summer by the 
prediction of a German astronomer that a comet was 
about to strike the earth. The astronomer denied 
that he had foretold any such calamity, but the 
fright remained. Scientific men asserted that a col- 
lision would do no harm, but the assurance did not 
lessen the fears of the timid. But the evil day has 
come and passed, according to Italian astronomers, 
and the most timid ones never dreamed that any 
thing unusual was happening. 

On the 27th of November, if these astronomers are 
right in their calculations, the earth passed directly 
through either the nucleus, or the tail of Biela’s 
comet. There was no jar, no conflagration, no noise, 
nor even an increase of heat. The only effect noticed 
was a brilliant meteoric display. The luminous 
matter of the comet was inflamed by friction with 
the earth’s atmosphere, and many thousands of 
meteors were seen in Italy inasingle hour. Ifcol- 
lision- with a comet is possible, without the knowl- 
edge of any but scientific observers, people in future 
may dismiss all fear and alarm of dreadful con- 
sequences. 





ipa hail aaa 
CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption is the most fatal of all diseases in 
this country, and any discovery which may check 
its power is a national blessing. . 

Dr. Mac Cormac thinks he has found out its cause; 
and asserts that tubercles in the lungs are occasioned 
by breathing foul air; air which has been already 
breathed by men or animals. It is more common in 
cold climates than in warm, because people crowd 
together more closely, and there is less ventilation 
in sleeping-rooms. Women suffer more than men, 
because they are shut up in houses, with hot stoves 
and impure air, while men are more out of doors. 

The doctor is probably mistaken in limiting the 
disease to a single cause. But everybody will do 
wisely to guard against this peril. If one will make 
sure of pure air by day and by night, his chances for 
escaping consumption will be improved, even if he 
inherits tendencies to it from sickly parents. 
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TENNYSON AND VIOLETS. 

Great poets may indulge in ludicrous freaks, and 
get themselves into comical positions. Mr. Fields 
tells a good story of Tennyson. He was visiting the 
poet at his home, at Faringford, when Tennyson, 
with the true English spirit, proposed a stroll across 
the downs. ; 

It was midnight, and the darkness almost Egyp- 
tian, but this only added tothe romance. So, arm- 
ing themselves with stout sticks, to serve as canes or 
weapons of defence, they started. After stumbling 
along for some time in the darkness, Tennyson fell 
prostrate on the earth, with nose to the ground. 
Mr. Fields waited for him to get up, but the posture 
continuing, heasked anexplanation. ‘Violets, man,” 
was the reply. ‘Drop on your knees and take a 
sniff, too; you’ll sleep all the better for it.”’ 

Down dropped Mr. Fields, and commenced sniff- 
ing hard, when the ludicrousness of the situation 
was too much for him, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh, in which Tennyson joined with full chorus. 


~~ 


HARD BEDS. 





The Duke of Wellington carried many of his camp | mirati 


habits into home life. A visitor once, looking curi- 
ously at the narrow iron bedstead on which he slept, 
remarked, ‘‘There is hardly room to turn over,’’ was 
lenced by the curt reply, ‘“When ’tis time to turni 
over, ’tis time to turn out.”’ : 

Tn the interesting letters of Baron Stockmen, re- 
cently published, a goad story is told of the late Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia. He was travelling, as a 
young man, in England, in 1816, being then about 
twenty years of age, Of course he attracted great 


attention, and was invited everywhere to banquets 
and public receptions. But he clang sturdily to the 
simplest habits of sleeping. He was entertained at 
Ciaremont, England, by Leopold, afterwards King of 
Belgium, and the baron writes, “‘I was told that at 


in the stable for the grand duke by his people, and 
that he always slept on this.” 
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HOW BRUNEL GOT THE SCOTCH 
PLAID. 

The Scotch “‘pladie” or shawl is wound upon the 
person of the native wearer so curiously that it takes 
a smart man to see how itis done. This is amusing- 
ly illustrated by an incident told of Robert Ste; hen- 
son, the inventor of the locomotive, and Brunel, the 
great French engineer, who built the Thames Tunnel 
and our own Champlain Canal. ‘Tie anecdote shows 
also the pleasant relations of these men with each 
other: 


The two were travelling wee in a railway car- 
riage; Stephenson wrap na dark plaid, on the 
exact disposition of the folds of which he somewhat 
prided h: . Hesaw Brunel him with 
a curious eye. 

— are a ing hy my ae og Apt «Tl 
you ten poun rt cannut pu on 
the first _ vA ew 

“Very weil,” said the other; “I won’t take your 
money, but I wil: give ten pounds for the plaid. If 
I put it on right when we get on the first platform, it 
ismine. If I miss I pay you ten pounds.” 

“Done,” said Stephenson, and resumed conversa- 
tion with Locke who was also in the carria But 
Beune sat duwn in a brown study, and said not a 
word till taey arrived at the next station. 

“Now, then, Stephenson, give me the plaid to try,” 
said he, as he stepped on the platform. 

Robert Stephenson slowly unwound che garment; 
Brunel ——- wound it round his own shoulders 
oe composure as if he had pulled on a 


great coat. 

“It is the first attempt,” said he, “but I think the 
plaid is mine.”’ 

For many a day did he rejoice in its comfort. 

“But had you never tried it before?” asked a 


end. 

“No,” said Brunel, “but when he challenged, I 
was not going to give it up; so I began im iately 
to study the folds, and to niake out how he had put 
it on. I got the thing pretty clear in my head be- 
fore we reached the station, and when I saw him get 
out of it, I knew that I was right; so I put it on at 
once.” 
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A SCHOLAR STARVED. 


Many years ago, Thomas Chatterton, a brilliant 
genius, took poison in Bristol, England, because he 
could not earn money for his support. The discov- 
ery of his dead body startled all England. A recent 
London letter tells of a sadder case, where a learned 
lawyer died of starvation, because he could not earn 
his bread. The letter says: 


“There has been a great deal of talk here about 
the death by starvation of & gentleman who is de- 
scribed as having been ‘a consummate classical schol- 
ar, a profound mathematician, a man whose acquaint- 
ance with the Roman, with our mercantile, and with 
feudal law was unrivalled; whose general knowledge 
was almost encyclopedic—a perfect master of five 
languages; & man oi ry & —— and a bar- 
rister at law @f the Middle Temple.’ This gentle- 
man, whose name was Haddy, died the other day at 
the Strand workhouse, of literal starvation, four 
hours after he had been admitted; and he now lies 
uper’s grave at Woking. There was no rea- 
son for his death by starvation but the simple one 
that, without any fault of his own, he found it im- 
=" to earn a livelihood, and was too proud to 

sg.” 





An education is of little value, unless it helps one 
to make his way in the world. It is hard to under- 
stand why a scholar and a lawyer could not support 
himself. There must have been serious defects some- 
where—of energy, or tact, or common sense. No 
man need fail of a livelihood in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


or 


TWO MONTHS FROM CHINA, 
When King Solomon’s ships were arriving from 
the East at Ezion-Geber, with “gold, ivory, apes 
and peacocks,”’ he could hardly anticipate, wise as 
he was, that the same mixed and curious commerce 





way round the world to enrich a nation then unborn. 
The Suez Canal, for a time feared to be a failure, has 
demonstrated its value to the Oriental trade of the 
Western nations, in shortening time and distance. 
An account of a recent home voyage through this 
canal of one of our large vessels, with its singular 
crew and cargo, has a certain sound and savor of the 
times of Solomon in it: 


A few days since the iron steamship G ar- 
rived at New Yorkfrom Amoy, China, by way of the 
Suez Canal, being the third arrival kere by that route 
since the opening of water communication between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The officersare 
Englishmen, but the ship is manned by a motley 
crew of Chinese, Hindostanese, Bengalese, Arabs 
and Turks. 

She sailed from Amoy on the 6th of July, having 
on board 82,000 boxes of tea, (the largest cargo of 
that commodity ever brought to this port,) and after 
a voyage of sixty-seven days dropped anchor in New 
York harbor. On coming up to her dock she at once 
became an object of intense curiosity to New York- 
ers, and was visited by hundreds of people. 

The scene on deck was novel and interesting. The 
swarthy crew in their strange costumes, the mon- 
keys, parrots, and other living pets that swarmed 
everywhere, presented a most enlivening spectacle, 
upoa which the visitors gazed with undisguised ad- 
on and wonder. ’ 

On the main deck, about amid-ships, was an iron 
cage, containing specimens of Chinese sheep, said to 
be much finer than any in thiscountry. They 
are peculiar from size and form of the tail, and ex- 
cite much curiosity. They are about the size of or- 
dinary American og 

The body is white, the face below the eyes b= | 
usually black. The tail is about afoot and a 
long, and is in the shape of a fan, flat, and about nine 
inches wide at the extremity. Much curiosity was 
also excited by some Pekin dogs that were ly 





bedtime a leathern sack, stuffed with hay, was placed | © 


would one day neglect his old ports, and pass half} La; 


contained five Chinese pigs young 
and very email. The color sneqerinen, white an 
black, and the hair, which is bristly, covers the white 
spots only, the black being perfectly smooth. These 
ms have been sent to a gentleman in New 

ork, who, it is understood, —— the exper- 
iment of acclimatizing and raising the species. 

The Glenartney had a pleasant and prosperous voy- 

, stopping at various ports. The captain is en- 
thusiastic in praise of the Suez Canal as a triumph 
of engineering skil!. The apprehension that it would 
become choked with drifting sand proves to be en- 
tirely groundless. 
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A WORD AB0Us REW SUBSCRIB- 





Do not suppose that it is necessary to com- 
mence anew subscription to the Companion at 
the beginning of the year. The reading matter 
of the paper is of such a character, that sub- 
scriptions may commence at any date without 
detracting from its interest. But few contin- 
ued stories are published. “hese are so brief, 
that the numbers that contain them can always 
be fgrnished—and furnished gratis to new sub- 
scribers—when they are wanted. 

For this reason our friends can obtain new 
names for the paper at any time during the year, 
and feel that they are not doing injustice to new 
subscribers. 


large and choice variety of Premiums are of- 
fered, and will be given through the year up to 
November, 1878. They are unequalled in liber- 
aiity by those offered by any other publication; 
and the descriptions of them can be relied upon 
as every way worthy of confidence. 

When Premiums have been ordered by sub- 
scribers who are entitled to them by getting 
n2w names, and are not received within ten days 
of the time they were ordered, we should be no- 
tified by letter of the delay. 

When a Premium has been lost in the mail— 
and we are sorry to say there are dishonest offi- 
cials who are unable sometimes to withstand the 
temptation to steal them—it will be necessary to 
obtain the certificate of the postmaster of your 
town, stating that the package has not been re- 
ceived at his office. Send that to us, and the 
Premium will be forwarded a second time, by 
your sending us the cost of its postage. 

Any subscriber who has lost his Premium List, 
and may wish another, can have one by writing 
and requesting an additional copy. 

Circulars and Cards, and specimen Copies of 
the paper will be sent to persons who may wish 
them for the purpose of getting new names. 

OG And last, not least; it must be remem- 
bered, that when a member of a family has taken 
the paper up to the close of his subscription year, 
and then wishes it transferred to another mem- 
ber of the same family, that we do not consider 
the transfer, a new subscription, and therefore 
cannot give a Premium forit. We are afraid 
some of our subscribers have wronged us and 
their own consciences by doing this. They are 
the greatest losers—for a loss to the conscience 
is far more serious matter than a loss to the 
purse, 
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PARTNERS IN FISHING. 
The instincts of animals are often more intelligent 
than the observation or learning of men. When 
the two are joined fora object, is 
tolerably sure. The fishermen of Lapland find sea- 
swallows invaluable partners in their fishing excur- 
sious. Appletons’ Journal says: 
An interestin jation exists bet 
swallows and the fishermen of Lake Pal 











the sea- 
erl, in 
land. In the centre of this lake is an island, on 
which the fishermen build theirhutsinsummer, At 
early dawn the sea-swallows gather round these huts, 
and their cries admonish the a that it is 
time to begin the day’s work. The ts are hardly 
loosened from their moorings when the birds start 
out to find a spot where the fish are abundant. The 
boatmen are governed entirely by the movements of 
the swallows. When the birds stop and redouble 
their cries, the fishermen know they have founda 
spot where they will be repaid for their labor. They 
hasten forward, cast their nets, and soon have. the 
satisfaction of finding them well filled. In accords 
ance with the old maxim that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, the swallows receive their share of the 
booty. Every fish that the fishermen throw up in 
the air is graceful, = by the birds; and, indeed, 
they are so tame that they sometimes come into the 
boats and help themselves out of the nets. If one 
spot becomes non-productive, the birds lead the way 
toanother. Toward evening, men and birds return 
to the island, and the birds hasten to clear the boats 
of the share left behind for them by the fishermen. 


to 
i 


MUSICAL TAILS, 


It is impossible to tell what comical thing will 
come from China next. Bad Yankee boys have often 
tied tin kettles to dogs’ tails, and ingenious ones 
have actually done such a thing as to makea whistle 
out of the “quirl” of a pig, but none have ever 
equalled the following, which for cunning contri- 
vance and kindness together, should have earned 
the inventor a mandarin’s button: 

What Yankee would ever have thought of protect- 
ing small birds from their larger persecutors by tying 
whistles to their tails? Yet this plan has been in 
operation in the Flowery Kingdom for a thousand 
years. Doves are numerous there, but they were so 
preyed upon by the vultures that a tin whistle was 
placed upon the tails of ee them, which makes 








rolling on the . They are of a pure black color, 
and the hair js long and silky. ‘The nose is long and 


Qur Presents will be given in July. Our ‘ 
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A SPSCIAL OFFER. 
Xhe Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Harper’s Weekly and the Companion................. 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .........e.eseeee00- 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion covece Stevecceces 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. 
Galaxy and the Companion .............. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... . 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion... nord 
Conyregationalist and the Companion, including the 
icture offered by the publishers........  ... ....... 
fhe subscriber tothe Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 
Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 55 
‘the 


subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 


2 
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be a new ne te that paper. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 3 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers.......... Sewanee 3 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 2 
Advance and the Companion.............. 3 
Su Magazine and the Companion 3 
Good Words andthe Companion.... 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers............. 3 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new o'w 


to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Compamion...........++0+ esses 3 
Meore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 3 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid,..........-... eoee 
Hearth and Home and the Companion 
The Nursery and the Companion... 

ndent and the Companio' 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion. ............ 
Wood's Household Magazine and the Companion. 
The School Festival and Companion........... 
Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion. 


The subscriptions to these Publications can come 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fure 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, OF 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re. 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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Soups of all kinds are much imprev: ‘| by thead 


dition of a dessert-spoonful of the famous Halford 


Leicestershire Table Sauce. If you will try this 


recipe you will no more go without the Halford 


than withont the soup. 





CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar" 41,000 2 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to ry by in Europe or America, @ 
= — t they were justly entitled to the 

irst ize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 

plete as regards hi and the facilities f doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons hr ¢, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, mad _ and sold 
40. y hese Standard /nsiruments are now 

red at Reduced Rates upon the “Ong-PRIcE System,” 
free alld and issions; and they are he~- 
— all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHRAPEST 

TRST-CLASS PIANOS Now ofiered, 











A CARD. 
We cail especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send forcircular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 





A Patent Paper Sizer and Ivory Burnisher attached. 
Restores the paper to its original finish, renders erasures 
unnoticeable. t free oe cents. 








a shrieking noise when the passes through the 
air, and the vultures are frigh ; 


T. CUSHMAN, 
5leowtf North Bennington, Vt. 
MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. C: es, sam- 
les and full particulars FREE, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattles 
>. ill ely 














PEACE. 
Fierce was the wild billow, 
Dark was the night, 
Oars labored heavily, 
Foam glimmered white— 
Mariners trembled, 
Peril was nigh; 
Then said 
The God of God, 
“Peace—it is I!” 


Ridge of the mountain wave, 
Lower thy crest! 
Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest! 
Peril can none be— 
Sorrow must fly, 
When saith 
The Light of Light, 
“Peace—it is L!”’ 
Jesu, Deliverer! 
Come Thou to me! 
Soothe Thou my voyaging 
Over life’s sea! 
=. when the storm of death 
Roars, sweeping by, 
Whisper, . . 
O Truth of Truth, 
“Peace—it is [.” 
—— 


“IF YOU LOVE ME, FOLLOW ME,” 


Among the most claborate pieces of sculpture 
in the old art treasures of Milan was a monu- 
ment, now demolished, representing the French 
boy-general, Gaston de Foix, and the ten battles 
that gave that hero’s name to fame. A decayed 
monumental pillar, on the plains of Ravenna, 
still commemorates the military achievements of 
this most wonderful youth. 

“LT canter by the spot each afternoon, 

Where perished in his fame the hero boy, 

Who lived too long for men, but died too soon 

For human vanity—the young De Foix. 

A broken pillar, not uncouthly hewn, 

But which neglect is hastening to destroy, 

Recalls Ravenna’s carnage on its face, 

While weeds and ordure rankle round the base.” 

Gaston de Foix was the son of Jean de Foix, 
Viscount of Narbonne, and of Marie d’Orleans, 
sister of Louis XIL. Such was the spirit of mili- 
tary heroism*that he exhibited in early youth, 
that at the age of sixteen he was created Duke of 
Nemours. ‘ 

His.military genius was still further displayed 
after receiving this high honor, and his chival- 
rous bearing and patriotic aspirations made him 
at once the pride of the French court and the 
favorite of France. While yet in his teens, he 
won the confidence of the King, the admiration 
of the army, and the love of the people. 

At the beginning of the vear 1512 he was ap- 
pointed commander of the French army in Italy, 
to carry on war with the triple powers of Venice, 
the Pope, and King Ferdinand of Spain. In less 
than a fortnight after taking command, by mak- 
ing swift marches through the mid-winter snows, 
he raised the siege of Bologna, and defeated the 
Venetian army under the walls of Brescia, and 
by a master-stroke of valor, stormed and cap- 
tured that city. 

The fame of his genius flashed over Italy, ter- 
rifying alike the Pope, the Venetians, and the 
disciplined soldiers of King Ferdinand. Elated 
by success, and followed by an army burning 
with enthusiasm, he made another swift march 
to Ravenna, and at once began an attack on the 
fortified town. 

His artillery breached the walls, but he was re- 
pulsed. While he was rallying the soldiers for a 
second attack, he received intelligence tht the 
allied army had approached, and were raising 
entrenchments on the plains of Ravenna. 

It was the 11th of April—Easter-day. The 
earth was lovely with the first huts of spring, 
and the warmth of the vernal sunshine mingled 
its glowing tints with the deep cirulean of the 
Italian sky. 

The army of the boy-warrior wound away 
from the gloomy walls of the town, and soon 
stood glittering in the sunlight on the open plain. 
rhe French cannon opened on the enemy, who 
retreated toward their camp. 


There followed one of the most terrible charz- | 


es ever made in war, 
rious. 


The boy-leader was victo- 
The Italian army was routed. Gaston 
followed the retreating lines, flushed with sue- 
cess, While rung in his ears the jubilant shout 
of “Nemours! Victory!” 

The Spanish infantry, the best disciplined sol- 
diery of Europe, retreated in good order, still 
powerful and defiant. De Foix insisted upon at- 
tacking them on their retreat, breaking their 
ranks, and thus making the victory complete. 
Some of the French lords advised him to be con- 
tent, for that day, with the laurels he had won. 





| 


| 
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But his ardor and impetuous spirit could not be 
repressed. Sweeping his sword aloft, and dash- 
ing forward on his charger, he exclaimed ,— 

“He who loves me, follow me!” 

The young commander fell in the charge. 
Back to Milan, with low music, and surrounded 
by knights in mourning, and followed by his war 
steeds, led by pages, the friends of the fallen 
commander bore the body, and, after gorgeous 
ceremonies in the cathedral, deposited it among 
the tombs of the illustrious dead. 

It is related that at the last inspiring order of 
the boy-general, “If you love me, follow me,” 
or “Ile who loves me, follow me,” a thousand 
horsemen rushed on the foe. Such is the inspir- 
ation of a lofty example, and such the valor 
with which men peril their lives for the world’s 
honors. 

We have sometimes recalled the young sol- 
dier’s words in a higher and better association 
than that in which they were uttered. We are 
all soldiers in life’s battle. If we will, we m&y 
have a truer and a nobler Leader than the con- 
queror of Ravenna, or any worldly conqueror. 
De Foix won a few battles, then died. He was 
but mortal. His favor and his success were both 
uncertain. But the Leader we may have is eter- 
nal. The rewards of His service are imperisha- 
ble. When you find yourself hesitating to do 
some duty, or to resist and overcome some tempta- 
tion, listen to the voice of the one Leader who 
is able to give glory, honor and immortality, 
and obey it like a faithful soldier. 

“If you love me, follow me.” 

HeZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH. 
* 
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DEATH OF A BOY BY A MAD-DOG 
BITE. 

Storics now and then come to us of the won- 
derful virtue of the ‘“mad-stone” in removing 
the poison from the bite of a rabid dog—one of 
them not many wecks ago, in a California paper, 
apparently sustained by excellent evidence—but 
instances like the one in the affecting account 
below seem to disprove the value of that remedy 
entirely. The Holden (Mo.) Express says: 


On the 12th of December, 1871, Charles R. 
Hale, aged twelve years, a stepson of James Rob- 
ertson, who resides in the western portion of 
Atchison County, Mo., was bitten by a doy that 
was supposed to be rabid. Charles, with two of 
his brothers, had gone out for the purpose of 
turning the cattle into the feed-yard. He, being 
several steps in advance of his brothers at this 
time, noticed a strange doy that passed him, the 
dog going by without paying the least attention 
to any of the boys. 

After he had passed some hundred yards in 
advance of the boys, Charles began to call the 
cows. At this the dog stopped, looked around 
for a few moments, then rushed back upon the 
boys, and meeting Charles first, attacked him 
from the rear, crushed him to the earth, and bit 
him in four or five different places. At this junc- 
ture one of the boys gathered up a club and 
charged on the dog, who, being himself assailed 
in return, fled. ‘The boys now returned to the 
house and reported what had happened. 

On the day following, Mr. R. took his son and 
started off in search of what was reported to be 
un mad-stone. After travelling some days they 
found one at or near Oskaloosa, in Jefferson 
County. It was applied to the wounds and 
stuck several times. After the stone refused to 
stick the father returned home with his son, but 
was ill at ease, for he had little or no faith in the 
etlicacy of the mad-stone. The boy, however, 
seemed to do well; the wounds all healed kindly, 
and he was apparently in perfect health. 

On the ist of December, 1872, he began to 
complain as though he was taking an ague. The 
doctor was sent for, and the disease fully de- 
clared itself, the patient having well-marked hy- 
drophobic fits. These were brought on or ag- 
vravated by the slightest draft of air, the sudden 
movement of his garments, or even the breath of 
his nurses, if blown in his face. They were of 
the most frightful character, requiring most con- 
stant vigilance to prevent the violent contortions 
of his body and limbs from throwing him from 
the bed to the floor; in fact, once or twice that 
accident did happen. He now became unable to 
swallow any water, the touch of a cup or spoon 
to his lips causing a spasm. 

Yet during all this agony his mind was per- 
fectly clear and he fully understood his situa- 
tion, and was aware of the hopelessness of his 
case. He weuld frequently tell his attendants 
that he would not hurt them, that they need not 
fear for his biting them when he had a fit. The 
spasms were now almost continuons, and in the 
forenoon of Thursday, the fifth day of his sick- 
ness, he quietly expired. 





PHOTOGRAPHING A THIEF. 
The following sensation 
Paris. It sounds Frenchy : 


story comes from 


Five or six days ago, says a Paris paper, a 
photographer, allured by the brightness of the 
sun and softness of the air, provided himself with 
nevessary baggage, and hastened to Fontainbleau 
to take views of the forest. He installed himself 
in a very picturesque quarter, erected his appar- 
atus, prepared his plates, opened his object-glass, 
and, enveloping his case and his head in a large, 








) dark and fluctuant veil, set himself to the task 


of seizing the objects in view. 
He had just taken out his proof from the dark 





THE YOUTH’S. COMPANION. 


chamber, and was subjecting it to chemical reac- 
tion, when a strong hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. He turned round hastily, and found 
himself in the presence of a species of giant, 
meanly attired, who, by gesture and voice, de- 
manded his purse. 

The photographer is not a Hercules, and from 
the first glance toward his adversary, he conclud- 
ed that all resistance was useless. He therefore 
politely offered the robber his purse, which was 
accepted with thankfulness. The robber bowed, 
and, leaving him to resignation, went into the 
depths of the forest. 

The poor photographer, meditating on his sad 
loss, remained for some time motionless; his 
looks were mechanically set on his photographic 
proof; he mused upon it with a diverted and un- 
concerned eye. Suddenly,— 

“What is this?” exclaimed he; “what is the 
human form in this coppice under the shade of 
this oak? Ah! Should I believe my eyes? It 
is he, it is my robber, perfectly delineated, and 
very easy to be recognized. O divine sun, my 
co-laborer, how well you do things!’ 

On his return he repaired to the police com- 
missioner’s at Fontainebleau, related his adven- 
ture, exhibited his proof-plate and the malefac- 
tor’s likeness. Next day, with the aid of this 
singular description, the robber was arrested. 
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THE TWO STREAMS. 
BY O. W. HOLMES. 
e Behold the rocky wall 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swift rain-drops, blending as they fall, 
In rushing river tides. 


Yon stream, whose sources run 
‘Turned by a pebble’s edge, 

Is Athabasca, rolling toward the sun 
‘Through the cleft mountain-ledge. 


‘The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 

‘To vvening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam-tiecked Oregon. 


So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
tach widening torrent bends,— 


From the same cradle’s side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 
Oue to long darkness and the frozen zone, 
One to the peaceful sea! 
oe = 


A COWARDLY TIGER. 


Tigers do not like to fight except when they 
can take their prey by surprise. A Chinese cor- 
respondent tells of a huge tiger, very savage, 
who was afraid to fight a buffalo: 


The arena in which thé animals were to fight 
was of an oval form, some fifty feet long by 
about twenty wide, in an inclosure of bamboo 
poles fifteen feet high, firmly driven into the 
ground and strongly fastened together. Similar 
poles, laid across the top, formed the roof. ‘The 
whole structure had the appearance @f a gigan- 
tic cage. A platform, built outside, enabled the 
more distinguished visitors to have a good view 
of the interior from a safe distance through the 
spaces between the poles, while the general pub- 
lic crowded round the cage as close as their re- 
spect for the claws of the tiger would allow. 

The buffalo was confined to one end of the care 
by a canvas curtain stretched across the arena; 
the tiger was inclosed at the other extremity by 
poles placed across from one wall to the other. 
When the fight was to begin the curtains were 
withdrawn, the poles were removed, and the an- 
mals were for the first time seen by the specta- 
tors. 

The buffalo stood for some moments at his end 
of the cage, looking with little apparent interest 
toward his toc. The tiger was sitting on his 
haunches, seemingly unconscious of the presence 
of his formidable adversary, his attention being 
attracted by the crowd outside. After waiting 
for some time the buffalo seemed to think he 
might as well make a closer inspection, and 
slowly and deliberately walked to the other end. 

The tiger was now clearly aware of his pres- 
ence, for he turned his head over his shoulder, 
and watched the approach of the buffalo with 
evident anxicty. His eye glared, but he did not 
move a muscle. The buffalo was almost near 
enough to touch him with his muzzle. 

But at length, and before the buffalo made any 
sign of attacking him, he jumped up and gal- 
loped off as fast as his lezs could carry him 
round the cage. The buffalo followed, and 


jammed him against the wall with his horns. 


The tiger, in return, gave the buffalo one scratch 
on the neck and another over the eve, just as a 
cat might do, and then fell, apparently dead. 
But his breathing betrayed him; he was only 
shamming. 

No one seemed to understand this better than 
the buffalo, who stood close by and kept his eye 
on him, but disdained to toach him while be was 
down. For some time the two animals main- 
tained their respective positions, till at length 
the public began to be impatient. They stirred 
up the tiger with a pole, but that was of no use; 
then they tried crackers, and for some time suc- 
eeeded no better. It was not till a bundle was 
thrown close to the tiger’s nose that he got thor- 
oughly roused. 

But he had evidently no intention of fighting. 
He again ran reund the cage, was azain pursued 
by his relentless enemy, and severely gored, and 
once more sank to the ground. This process 
Was repeated several times, always with the 
same result—the tiger would not fight the buffa- 
lo, and the buffalo could not kill the tiger. At 
Jength the men on the roof lowered a rope with 
2 noose in the end, in which they caught up the 
tiver by one of bis hind lees, and while he was 
hanging the buffalo completely finished him. 
But the grand duke ws spored the pain of 
witnessing the latter part of the spectacle, as he 





left when the tizer counterfeited death for the 


second time. The natives were right—the tiger 
fights unwillingly when he cannot surprise his 
enemy. But the rajah had taken unusual pains 
to make the combat as equal xs possible, for the 
tiger was a very savage one, while the buffalo, 
but two days before, had been quietly drawing a 
cart along the road. 


—__—_—_+o+—___ 
LET BOYS AND GIRLS SING. 


Care in health is better than medicine in sick- 
ness, and so pleasant a means of health as vocal 
music should certainly be willingly improved and 
faithfully followed up. The Musical World says: 


Let singing begin early, as early as children 
can catch a tune; for the expansion of the chest 
caused by the right use of the vocal organs is 
of the greatest benefit to the child, giving the 
same growth and strength to the internal organs 
that outdoor exercise does to the external. Let 
children sing in school-rooms, give them plenty 
of fresh air, and many diseases will be warded 
off. Every person who engages in singing will 
acknowledge that it makes him stronger and 
gives him a betterappetite. It would, no doubt, 
be a great sanitary measure if we could organize 
singing societies in every town and village. If 
the Germans are a vigorous body of men, they 
owe much of their strength to the practice of 
singing. 3 

Singing affects our feelings, and these again 
exercise an influence upon our bodily health. 
Happy the people who have the heart to sing! 
Happy the people who do their work with song, 
and who gather their grain or plough their land 
with 2 voice expressing happiness and content- 
ment! Luther said,“‘Where they sing there let 
us rest, for wicked people have no songs.” 


4 
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GERMAN COURTESY. 
The French, during the late war, made much 
sport of what they called German stolidness and 
boorishness. But others tell a different story: 


No one, says a correspondent, can help admir- 
ing the simplicity, kindliness and honesty of the 
Germans. The universal courtesy and friendli- 
ness of manner have avery different seeming 
from the politeness of the French. At the ho- 
tels in the country the landlord and his wife 
and the servant join in hoping that you will 
sleep well when you go to bed. The little maid 
at Heidelberg who served our meals always went 
to the extent of wishing us a good appetite when 
she had brought in thedinner. Here in Munich 
the people we have occasion to address in the 
street are uniformly courteous. The shopkeep- 
ers are obliging, and rarely servile like the Eng- 
lish. You are thanked, and punctiliously wished 
the good-day, whether you purchase any thing 
or not. In shops tended by women gentlemen 
invariably remove their hats. If you buy only 
a kreutzer’s worth of fruit from an old woman 
she says words that would be, literally trans- 
lated, “I thank you beautifully.” With allthis, 
one looks kindly on the childish love the Ger- 
mans have for titles. 


+e 
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A GIGANTIC FAMILY. 
Pennsylvania deserves a premium for raising 
big men, if she has many families to match the 
one spoken of by the Bedford Inquirer: 


Benjamin and Catharine Troutman, of Lon- 
donderry township, this county, had sons and 
daughters eighteen. The father and eight of the 
children have gone to that bourne whence no 
traveller returns. The mother, who is ahout 
seventy-five years of ave, and weizhs upwards of 
200 pounds avoirdupois, still lives with her son 
George, in Londonderry township. The ten 
children now living tip thébeam of a “Fairbank” 
to the tune of 2,215 pounds. The respective force 
of gravity of each, according to their last census, 
is as follows: 

George, who lives in Londonderry township, 
245 pounds; Joseph, who holds forth at Fair Hope, 
Somerset County, 220 pounds; John, who resides 
in the State of Indiana, 265 pounds ir his shirt- 
sleeves; Daniel, who lives in Kansas, 225 pounds; 
Adam, who is a resident of the “Smoky City,” 
(Pittsburgh) 240 pounds; Sarah and Polly, who 
reside in this county, 240 and 200 pounds respect- 
ively; Nancy, who livesin Maryland, 200 pounds; 
Betsey, who has followed the advice of the la- 
mented Greeley, and “‘vone West,” 200 pounds. 
The father weighed 180 pounds, and the deceased 
children ranved iu weight from 180 to 225 pounds 
each. If anybody can beat this let him rise and 
speak. 

———+ > ————___—— 
PHYSIC BY THE POUND. 

If the patient in the following story took the 
prescription ordered, we hope, at least, that he 
took it by apothecary’s weight instead of by av- 
oirdupois weight: 


A man living in the country far from any phv- 
sician was taken suddenly ill. His family, in 
creat alarm, not knowing what else to do, sent 
for a neighbor who had a reputation for doctor- 
ing cows. . 

“Can’t you give father something to help 
him ?” asked one of the sons. 

“Wal, I don’t know nothin’ about doctorin’ 

ple. 

“You know more than we do, for you e:xn doc- 
tor cows. Now what do you give them when 
they’re sick ?”’ 

“Wal, I allers give cows salts—Epsom salts. 
You nicht try that on him.” 

“How much shall we give him?” inquired the 


“Wal, I vive cows jest a pound. T suppose a 
man is a quarter as big as a cow—give hima 





quarter of a pound!” 
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‘This is a very serviceable experiment to make in 


JAN. 28, 1878. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
PARLOR CHEMICALS. 

Simple chemical experiments have found a 
place among parlor games, and with such satis- 
factory results that we add a few, which we have 
ourselves tried successfully, to those which we 
have already published. They are so very sim- 
ple that any of our readers may perform them. 

To apparently burn water, filla glass lamp with 
water in the presence of the company, and put 
into it for a wick a piece of gum camphor. The 
lamp may not be quite full, and the camphor 
may he left to float upon the surface of the water. 
On touching a lighted match to the camphor, it 
shoots up a clear, steady flame, and seems to sink 
below the surface of the water, so that the flame 
js surrounded by the liquid. It will burn fora 
very long time. If the camphor be ignited ina 
largedish of water, it will commonly float about 
while it burns. 

To change the faces of a group to a livid, 
deathly whiteness, and to destroy colors, saturate 
a half teacupful of common salt in alcohol, and 
burn it on a plate in adark room. Let the salt 
soak a few minutes before igniting. The flame 
will destroy the most brilliant colors in the room, 
and the bright dresses of the company will seem 
to be changed. Let each one put his face behind 
the flame, and it wil] present a most hideous and 
ghastly spectacle to those who stand before it. 


tableaux, where anguish, terror or death is to be 
represented. Thechange wrought by the flame, 
when the essentials are properly prepared, is very 
surprising. 

To produce a spectrum, burn magnesium wire 
in a dark room, and as soon as the flame is ex- 
tinguished, let each one attempt to look into the 
others’ faces. The spectrum of the extinguished 
light is clearly seen. ; 

Spectra of the sun may be produced in like 
manner, though the experiment is not a safe one 
to try if a person has weak eyes. By gazing 
upon the sun intently, and then turning the eyes 
to a dark surface, spectral suns appear, of differ- 
ent colors. Sir Isaac Newton was nearly driven 
wild by making this experiment when the sun’s 
light was too strong for him. The spectra or 
colored suns haunted him for several days, and 
were seen alike when his eyes were closed and 
when they were open. We do not recommend 
this experiment even whén the solar rays are 
somewhat lessened in intensity, as at early 
morning or in the afternoon; but this allusion 
to the experimentin connection with magnesium 
wire may serve to very clearly indicate to the 
young reader what is meant by a spectrum, as 
in spectrum analysis. 





ENCOUNTER WITH A PANTHER 
IN “YORK STATE.” 

The panther, once a common and dreaded den- 
izen of our forests, has become almost a mere 
tradition now, but the rifles of the white man 
have not yet destroyed the last of the species, it 
seems. The scene of the following’ story is 
“Black Cat Valley,’ a glen in the mountains 
three miles from Sacondaga Lake, a region much 
frequented by trappers for the fur of the rock- 
marten, and the hero is one ‘““Dave Mosher.” 
The Auburn Advertiser says: 


As Mosher was going the rounds of his traps 
last week, Wednesday, he saw through the bush- 
es ahead a terrible commotion under a large 
white birch, where a trap had been set. As he 
approached, a long, gaunt, tawny-colored, fierce- 
looking animal, whose wild scream upon the 
mountuin side, at night, will send a thrill of hor- 
ror to those who are safe in the cabin, sprang 
upon a lower limb of the birch, and bade defiance 
with glaring eyes. It was driven to desperation 
by hunger. 

Had David quietly backed out, he could have 
enjoyed his supper of venison and pancakes. 
But no, he raised the old rifle and fired. Ina 
minute all the clothes upon him would not have 
made a bib for a china doll. He directly found 
himself behind a log, partly scalped, with his 
lower limbs looking as though they had been 
through a threshing-machine, while, at the same 
moment, with a spit and a scream, a panther 
disappeared up the mountain side. When he 
came up, the panther was engaged in killing and 
devouring a marten which was caught in the 
trap, and his hunger being partly appeased was 
the means of the trapper crawling off with his life. 


————_+o+—_-—__—- 


LETTERS LOST IN THE MAIL, 


The extent to which the mails are used for the 
transmission of money, and that, too, in consid- 
erable sums, and in unregistered letters, is 
brought to light from time to time, from which 
it appears that near three million ill-directed, 
inisdirected or undirected letters found their way 
last year to the “tomb of the Capulets,” and 
contained one dollar each on an average, $92,000 
cash in all, with drafts and checks covering 
$3,000,000. Think of the disturbance of business, 
as well as substantial loss, involved in these re- 
sults of thoughtlessness. Four hundred thou- 
sand lacked stamps, 3,000 were ed without 








For the Companion. 
A SKETCH. 


Brown is her face, with both dirt and the sun, 
From her eyes scintillate mischief and fun. 


Frock, with no apron on, unhooked behind. 
Into the parlor, from out on the farm, 
A sick, dirty chicken tucked under her arm, 
Wrapped in a napkin, to keep the thing warm. 
Climbing the pig-pen, or fresh from the stable, 
Breaking the dishes while setting the table. 
Socks, but no garters on, shoes without strings, 
“There is a happy land,” loudly she sings. 
Laughing one moment, and crying the next, 
Sunshine and shadow, now happy, now vexed. 
Always a subject for some one to scold, 
Talks of her sweetheart, and just ten years old. 
Using slang phrases not always quite proper, 
‘Picked up among the boys, whipping won’t stop her. 
Type of a thousand more, “ ’tis true ’tis pity,” 
She’ll make a Jady yet, little romp Kitty. 

—— oe 

For the Companion. 

THE MENAGERIE. 


Charlie came home from school, one day, in 
great glee. He had one of Barnum’s show- 
bills in his hand. 

“Look a here, mother!” he shouted. 
out!” 

This last remark was directed to grandma’s 
ball of yarn, which had, somehow or other, got 
wound sround his feet. The more he wiggled 
and twisted, the more he was entangled; and 
poor grandma looked over the top of her spec- 
tacles in despair. 
Mamma Jaid down her work and came to the 
rescue. “Haste makes waste,” said she. “If you 
had come in quietly you would have saved all 
this trouble.” 


“O, get 








“Grandma’s ball always rolls around my legs,” 
muttered Charlie, giving a little jump to make 
sure he was free. “And I wanted to tell you 
something. Only think, Barnum’s coming next 
week! Just look at that!” and he held the show- 
bill up before her face. 

“See that great lion, and that bear, and the 
elephants, and all those monkeys! And O, that 
woman without any arms, and that great giant 
standing beside the little'dwarf!” 

Charlie went on pointing out the wonders and 
beauties of the show-bill, and growing more en- 
thusiastic every moment. 7 

“You will let me go, won’t you, mamma?” he 
asked. 

“T’ll see when the time comes,” said mamma, 
smiling; and Charlie felt so sure of her consent 
that he told every one he met that he was going 
to Barnum’s. 

“Hoh!” said his brother Richard, “you haven’t 
money enough. You can’t go for half-price be 
cause you’re over nine, and a whole ticket costs 
fifty cents.” 

Thei7th of June had nearly exhausted Rich- 
ard’s spending money, and he judged Charlie’s 
affairs by his own. 

“[’ve got enough into thirteen cents,” said 
Charlie; ‘and you’ll give me that, won’t vou, 
mother?” 

“Going to Barnum’s, hey?” said grandpa. 
“Well, tic up your nose. They say there’s a 
good many better smells than they have around 
his caravan. Perhaps grandma will Jend you 
her smelling-bottle.” And grandpalaughed sly- 
ly behind his newspaper, for Charlie’s nose was 








direction, and about 40,000 lacked State and 
county address. ' 


exceedingly sensitive. 


sie. “Helen Randall went last week, and she 
says it is all humbug. 


But after studying the show-bill awhile, he re- 
m 
Helen Randall only said that because she got 
crowded and tore her new dress. 


clothes,” he added, with a severe look at Aunt 
Susie, as he went out to find more sympathizing 
companions. 


few davs but the coming of the wonderful Bar- 
num. 
Mair that for weeks has been combed by the wind, | to sleep with the show-bill in his hand. 


event is about to take place?” meaning the 
change in the length of the days and nights, 
Charlie answered, quickly, ““Barnum’s Menagerie 
is coming.” 


great desire to go before the time came. 
desire only increased as the day drew near; and 
she had not the heart todisappoint him. 
gave him the thirteen cents, and more cautions 
than he could remember, and let him go. 


and cross,” she said, half laughing, half sighing, 
as she sat down to her sewing. 


but neither disappointed nor cross. 

he did own he was “‘awfully squeezed.” 

tells of the sights he saw at Barnum’s. 

for, whenever he and Charlie have any trouble, 


Charlie looks very superior, and asks, ‘Did you 
ever see a horned horse?” 


» 


Charlie’s face looked rather blank at this. 


arked that animals couldn’t be humbugs, and 


“Girls can’t think of any thing but their 


Charlie could think of nothing for the next 
He talked of it day and night, and went 


At school, when his teacher asked, “What 


His mother half hoped he would get over his 
But his 


So she 


“1 expect he will come home tired, disappointed 


But she was mistaken. Tired hecertainly was, 


He had enjoyed himself exceedingly, although 
There is no end yet to the wonderful stories he 


Richard sometimes wishes he had gone, too; 


MIRIAM. 
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MY BOOTS. 
BY A. H. POE. 
Now, what’s that you're lookin’ at? 
These ain’t no new breeches, 
Mamma made ’em more’n a month; 
See! I broke the stitches. 
My! but we had fun out there, 
Vhere the rain-pipe’s leakin’ ; 
What you hear? J s’pect I knows— 
It’s my boots a-creakin’. 

Taddie, let my wagon ’lone, 
While my horse is eatin’! 

That’s my test’ment that I preach, 
When we has big meetin’. 

Aint there somethin’ smells round here? 
—lI can’t say my spellin’— 

Smells like leather; what you s’pose? 
It’s my boots a-smellin’. 

Jus’ you see ’em—don’t they shine? 
Papa paid a dollar; 

Four, free dollars; and a man 
Gave my dog a collar. 

S’pect he wants some boots like these, 

Wouldn’t he bark funny? 

Guess I'll buy him whole two pair, 
When I gets my money. 

See that yellow man up here, 
On the painted leather! 

“Clear the track!” we holler out, 
Him and me together. 

Mamma she looks jus’ right up, 
Stops the tune she’s hummin’, 
S’pects she ’members by my boots, 

That her Johnnie’s comin’. 


—_——__ 4 
A KIND MASTER. 

Dinah belongs to a kind master—a gentleman 
who does all he can to make all the animals un- 
der his care as happy as possible. One day, as 
he was walking through the yard, Dinah came 
out of her kennel, and rubbed up against him, 
licking his hand. He gave it a pat, and walked 
on, for he was too kind to pass even a dog with- 
out taking notice of it. But this did not satisfy 
the dog, who, going to the very end of herchain, 
began to bark and whine pitifully The gentle- 
man thought something must be the matter, 
which the poor thing was trying to make him 
understand, so, though in a great hurry, he 
stopped and tried to soothe it. 
And what do you think that dog did? She 
pulled his coat, and Jed him to the kennel door, 
and there, lying on the straw, were two little 
puppies. They had only been born a few hours 
Their proud and happy mother wanted her mas- 
ter to share her joy. How pleased he must have 
been that he turned back! 


~~ 
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A PUZZLE FOR GRANDMOTHER. 


I thought, one day, that I had puzzled grand- 
mother. Her spectacles were missing; so I went 
to her and said, “Grandmother, you told me the 
sunny side of my toothache; can you tell me the 
sunny side of your losing your spectacles?” 

As I said this, Llouked up at her rather slyly, 
thinking she would not know what to reply; but 
she answered in a moment — 

“Yes, Patty, lean. The sunny side of losing 
my spectacles is this, that I have a kind-hearted 
little girl, with quick eves in her head, who is 
sure to help me find them.” 

Well, do you know that I went to work and 
found them directly? Ah! there is no getting 
the better of grandmother. She says, “Losses 
and crosses, and pain and sorrow, have all of 
them a sunny side.” Ido indeed love my grand- 








“You won’t get paid for going,” said Aunt Su- 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
2. 
BOTANICAL ACROSTIC. 


A delicate blossom with fragrance sweet ; 

A nut which the children love to eat. 

A juicy fruit of the early year; 

A tree on which berries sweet oy 

A beautiful vine with handsome leaf; 

A plant whose knowledge is fraught with grief. 

A useful shrub of the field, whose name 

Implies that no other its age may elaim., 

When these initials your eye shall meet, 

You'll have the “blossom with fragrance sweet. 
J.P. R. 
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RNEBUS. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


My first is the initial of a cape in North America. 

My second is the initial of a city in Portugal. 

My third is the initial of a river in Africa. 

My fourth is the initial of a gulf in Asia. 

My fifth is the initial of a sea in Europe. 

My sixth is the initial of a strait in Europe. 

My seventh is the initial of a country¢in Asia. 

My eighth is the initial of a river in New Jersey. 

My ninth is the initial of a country in Africa. 

My tenth is the initial of a city in England. 

My eleventh is the initial of a cape in Africa 

My whole is a river in the United States. 
SHERMAN. 

4. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A vowel; a demon; one devoid of understanding ; 
to follow; ashrub; a tumor; a vowel. 
RvuTuHvEN. 


5. 
REBUB. 





# = 
DITTO 
A Shakespearian quotation. 

M. B. E. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. Some comets fly far off 
into space. 


TEAPOT. 


STATES. : 
8. The gentlemen were: 1, Ulysses Grant; 2, Levi 
Lincoln; 38, George Washington; 4, Frank Vierec; 
5, James Buchanan; 6, Robert Burns; 7, Edward 
Everett; 8, Joseph Story; 9, John G. Whittier; 10, 
William Jay; 11, Benjamin Rush; 12, Adam Smith; 
13, Fisher Ames; 14, Robert. Peel; 15, Llenry W. 
Longfellow; 16, Wm. Henry Harrison; 17, Wiliam 
Wordsworth. 

The bill of fare was: 1, Tea; 2, mocha; 3, shells; 
4, potatoes; 5, muffins; 6, scalloped oyste 7, sale 
mon; 8, perch; 9, ham; 10, peasy 11, spare rib; 12, 
herrings; 18, sausages; 14, tongue; 14, deviled chick- 
en; 16, duck; 17, turkey; 18, corned shoulder; 19, 
tripe. 

4. “oe 









Life is but a span.” 





MODEST BUT SHARP. 


An inquisitive chap stepped into the marble shop, 
the other day, where Smith was about completing 
the sculpture of a Jamb. 

“Did you cut out that animal?” asked the interro- 
gation point. 

“O no,” said Smith; ‘the lamb has been there all 





mother. 


the time; 1 only took the marble from around him— 
that’s all.” 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT THE COD. 


Fears are sometimes expressed that Canada’s and 
Newfoundland’s great staple, the cod fisheries, will, 
in time, become exhausted, and the enormous fish 
colonies around the shores will, by overfishing, be- 
come so reduced in numbers that the toils of the fish- 
ermen will cease to be remunerative. We believe 
there is no foundation, in fact, for such an opinion. 
The quantity of fish taken out of the sea by the 
hands of men is so small, in proportion to the whole 
or to the numbers destroyed by their natural ene- 
mies, that the abstraction could make little or no 
impression on the immense shoals in the ocean. 

The fecundity of fish is enormous, and is nature’s 
compensation for the immense waste of life through 
the cannibal propensities of the fish world. In the 
world of waters it would seem as if shoals of one spe- 
cies of fish had no other object in life but to chase 
another with a view to eat them, but in proportion 
to the destruction thus carried on is the power of 
reproduction with which they are endowed. 

Perhaps 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 of codfish are taken 
from the sea annually by the fishers of ¢he seaaround 
the shores of Newfoundland. But what is the quan- 
tity when we consider that the cod yields 8,500,000 of 
eggs cach season, and that even 8,000,000 have been 
found in the roe of a single cod! Other fish, though 
not equalling the cod, are also wonderfully produc- 
tive. A herring six orseven ounces in weight is pro- 
vided with about 30,000 ovaria. 

After making all reasonable allowances for the de- 
struction of eggs and the young, it has been calcu- 
lated that in three years a single pair of herrings 
would produce 154,000,000. Buffon said that ifa pair 
of herrings were left to Breed and multiply undis- 
turbed for a period of twenty years, they would yield 
a fish bulk equal to the whole of the globe on which 
we live. 

The cod far surpasses the herring in fecundity. 
Nothing can compare with the prolific power of fish 
in any other species of animals, except, perhaps, the 
white ant, which produces eggs at the rate of fifty 
per minute, and goes on laying fora period of un- 
known duration. Thecommon domestic bug, against 
which popular prejudice is so strongly pronounced, 
has great reproductive powers, as it is said to become 
a grandmother in twenty-four hours. It is nothing, 
however, to the house-fly, which produces 10,000,000 
of eggs in a season, or the little aphides of the gar- 
den, one of which produces 100,000,000 of young. 

In the case of one of our cod that yields 8,500,000 
of eggs in a season, of course vast numbers never 
come (0 lie wt. 1, either from the want of fructify- 
ing power 0x from being devoured by enemies. Then 
of the eggs that ripen, it has been calculated that 
ninety per cent. of the young fish perish before they 
are six months old. Were it not for this destruction 
of life, fish would 80 multiply that it would be im- 
possible for a boat to move inthesea. Fish prey ex- 
tensively upon each other, indeed, the very element 
in which they move is, in a sense, a great mass of 
living matter, and it doubtless affords, by means of 
minute animals, a wonderful source of supply.—To- 
ronto Leader. 

_ > 
A FEARFULLY USEFUL THING, 

A little charcoal and a little nitre, joined together, 
and we have that wonderful mixture which rules, 
for good or for evil, the destinies of men. When 
gunpowder is ignited the solid is almost instantly 
converted into gas, which, were it fired under water, 
and the me cooled down to the ordinary tempera- 

- ture of the air, would be found to occupy nine hun- 


dred times the space of the solid . Gases 
are, however, known to expand with an immense 
force when heated; and as —— of gunpowder 
are, ordinarily, projected at a heat, ay | are con- 
sequently greatly expanded, amounting, it is esti- 
mated, to more than 2,500 times the volume of the 
powder burned; and it is here we see whence — 
the power of projection of firearms. Greatas are the 
evils of wars, the use of gunpowder has shortened 
their duration from years to days. 


i 
A MUSICAL CLERGYMAN, 


Rev. T. L. Shipman, of Jewett City, Conn., may 
know little about music, but he shows skill in telling 
a good story at his own expense. He sent the fol- 
lowing reply to one of Prof. Tourjee’s circulars : 


You have honored me with your circular addressed 
to the “Musical Public of America.’”” My claim to 
the honor you have accorded me is a very equivocal 
one. Nearly sixt —— ago, when in co! lege, I 
presented myself before the chorister of the co! 
choir, to be drilled in the elements of sacred music. 
I succeeded, or thought I succeeded in singing the 
first note. Beyond that I have never got. 

Several years since, while attending an installation, 
a young lady in the family whose hospitality Ishared, 
sang, with the accompaniment of the piano, a num- 
ber of sacred songs. At length she ——. without 
singing, something that seemed to very well re- 
ceived In all simplicity I asked her if that was 
“Old Hundred.” She replied that it was “‘Napole- 
on’s March.” 

If I had been earlier instructed in the technics of 
this divine art, I should have escaped the embarrass- 
ment which I experienced on another occasion. On 
an exchange with Rev. Dr. Bond, of Norwich, as_I 
entered the porch of the church, the chorister, whose 
soul was wrapped upin music, met me. ‘I would 
thank you to read flats this morning,” said he. 
What “‘flats’’ were was entirely beyond my compre- 
hension ; but I luded he —_ mean flat hymns; 
80 I selected the flattest I could find. My sermon I 
knew was flat. It is —— necessary to add that 
the whole service that morning was a very symmet- 
rical one. I wish you great success in your good 
work, and I pledge you my co-operation to the ex- 
tent of my ability. 


—__ >+-—__——_ 


DEADLY HATRED OF BEE QUEENS, 





Among insect potentates, as well as human, is 
seen the jealousy of royal blood which will 


“Bear no rival near the throne.’”’ 


Men interested in the science of honey-culture have 
disputed the hostility of queen-bees to each other, 
but Mr. M. C. Hester, of Indiana, writes to the 
North American Bee Journal: 


I have often, upon opening a hive in which a vig- 
orous —— 2 has just emerged from her cell, 
found her ously tearing away with her nippers 
at the cells of her unhatched competitors. I almost 
invariably find zoung queme on or near the un- 
hatched cells, if there be such in the hive. 

I have also, to make sure I was not mistaken, on 
several occasions confined two queens together in a 
wire cage, or a wine-glass, and I have seldom failed, 
at such times, to witness the mortal royal b 


gave p hewiand a jump, punting get the other 
og by the fore-paw. There was a smash and a 
crash, and a tremendous kicking and yelping, and 
the Wyandotter went to see the chief of police about 
having some one shot. 


—— 
“FIT” WITH THEIR HEADS. 


“That’s where the boys fit for college,” said the 
rofessor to Mrs. Partington, pointing to a school- 


ouse. 

“Did they?” said the old lady, with animation. 
“Then if they fit for the college before they went, 
they didn’t fight afterwards?” 

“Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring the conceit; 
“but the fight was with the head, not with the 


hands.” 

“Butted, did they?” said the old lady. 
_ 
ee 

Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The angel o 
life winds them 7 once for all, then closes the case, 
and gives the key into the hands of the angel of res- 
urrection.— Holmes. 


“Sze NAPLES AND DIE,” -— the proud old Ital- 
ian proverb. “I didn’t quite die,” commented a pro- 
fane American; “‘but I did very nearly. The smell 
was awful.”"—Christian Union. 


“I DECLARE,” said an old lady, reverting to the 
romise made on her marri A her liege lord 
“IT shall never forget when Obadiah put the nuptial 
ring on my finger, and said, ‘With my wor! 
I thee endow.’ He used to keepa di store 
then, and I thought he was going to give me all 
there was init. I was young, and did not know till 

afterward that it meant one calico gown a year.”’ 


Tue credit has been carried to a very fine 
int in some of the rural districts, if we may jutige 
rom the following dialogue, said to have recently 

occurred between a customer and the proprietor: 

“‘Haow’s trade, square?”’ 

“Wal, cash trade’s kinder dull now, major. Bet- 
sey Nipper has bought an egg’s worth of tea, and 
got trusted for it till her speckled pullet lays.” 

















Tue Reason why you should have the White Pine Com- 
pound always at hand is, that it is one of the best remedies 
known for the cure of Throat, Lung and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Com. 





A Sewinec MacuineE is an absolute necessity in every 
family. In making a selection do not fail to examine the 
Wilson Underfeed at their magnificent rooms. This ma- 
chine is meeting with unprecedented success, being sold 
at a less price than any other first-class machine, and at 
the same time combining to a greater degree all the essen- 
tials of a family machine. Salesroom at 622 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other cities in the 
United States. The Company want agents in country 








towns. Com. 
7 42 5 A MONTH! Horse furnished. Expenses 
paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 43° «13t 





disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 1 


HITE’S SPECIALTY for Dy-pepete cures the 
Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 





A brief but terrible struggle, a rapid curving of body 
of one against the breast of the other, a quick thrust 
of the fatal dagger, and allis over. One queen lies 
paralyzed upon her side, and the other ks off in 
conscious triumph. 





HOW IT WAS STOPPED. 


When cabriolets came into fashion under Louis 
XV., bon ton required that every woman of quality 
should drive her vehicle herself. But the fairest 
hands were not the most skilful; accidents were fear- 


ic and inflam 
Sold by all druggists. 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
matory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 





JAN, 28, 1878, 
REMOVAL. ’° 
W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 
30 DEVONSHIRE ST., 


P. O. Box 3282. Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 1873. 


THE ART OF ALWAYS REJ G. By F. Alphon- 


ICIN 

sus De Sarasa, 1 vol., 16mo. Price 75cts. One of the 

best wri eC. 
VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. Edited by Rev. 
.J. Gordon. Designed for Evening Service. “The 
Electic among Hymn Books. The best of the best. 
The cream of the cream.” 1 vol.,small 4to. Price $1. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONCERT BOOK. Containing 12 
Exercises for Sunday School Concerts. 1 vol., lémo. 


Price 60 cts. 
DECLAMATIONS AND DIALOGUES. Edited by Rev. 
J , and selected. Prose and 
LITTLE FAVORITES’ LIBRARY. 12 vols.,32mo. $3. 
MARION’S LIBRARY. 6 vols.,32mo. $150. 
CLARENCE'S LIBRARY. 6 vols.,32mo. $1 50. 
BOSTON POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. Elegantly bound 
in black and gilt. Revised todate. 1 vol.,4to. $3. 


Send for our full catal which tains over 40 series 
of very attractive juveniles. Elegantly bound. 


Please address 


HENRY A. YOUNC & CO., 
3 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


DR. EGGLESTON, 


The popular author of “The Hoosier Schoolmaster” and 
“The End of the World,” will write a 


NEW STORY 


for Boys and Girls, commencing in January, 1873, 
and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 
There will be a new department, called Curious 
Things, and Prof. Peabody will write a series entitled 
the Microscope Club. The Magazine will be enlarged 
to 32 pages. ’ 
Send 10 cents for sample copy. Single subscriptions 
$120 per year. Clubs of 10 or more, 80 cents per year. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 
52eow3st 























_ best terms offered. Agents wanted for Expeditions 


AFRICA. 


Dr. Livingstone discovered. The Herald-Stanley Ex- 
wee complete. Large octavo now ready. Outfit $1. 
NION PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Philadelphia. or 
Springfield, Mass. 3st 


3 $75 to $250 per month, corr": 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWLNG MA 

aieokiae wr 





CHINE. This 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
GENTS WANTED —To sell Landscape Chromos 
at home. uires no capital. Samplesl0 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 3—tf 








fully numerous. The King sent for M. d’Arg 2 
and begged him to take measures for the safety of 
passengers in the streets. 


Laz KNITTING MACHINE. Makes e 
article of knit goods needed ina family. For circu- 


ill stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
8 braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. —— licensed and warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 

® ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
® second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
< ulled a without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
.) ‘5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
&S which twice that amount can be made, Address 
= SECOMB & oo. Boston, Mass.; Pittsbu 
or 





The next day an ordonnance appeared, to the effect 
that no lady under thirty years of age could be per- 
mitted to drive a cabriolet. Two days afterward 
not a single cabriolet conducted by a female driver 
was to be seen in the streets of Paris. Not ono 
Parisiene had the courage to avow, by driving a 
cabriolet, that she was thirty years of age. 


———— 
DON’T YOU KNOW?” 


Simplicity never appears so simple as when it pre- 
sumes simplicity in others, and undertakes to pity it: 


There is a story of one of the hangers-on at Wash- 
ington who had nm appeinted engineer, a business 
of which he had no knowledge. The day after his 
ps rey me a gentleman and two ladies had the cu- 
riosity to look at the engine-room and its machinery, 
where they found the new office holder on duty 
merely as an usher, practical engineers doing the 
real duty of the so-called ‘‘assistant engineer.” 
“*How many horse power is your engine?’”’ 

“Horse power!” replies greeny, with.a look of 
—— pity and contempt; “don’t you know the 
machine goes by steam?” 


—__.-—_— 
A CHANGE, 


When Goldsmith had written that beautiful stan- 
za of the “‘Hermit”’ : 


“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; 

Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.” 


He submitted it to (the future) Mrs. Goldsmith, who 


ment: 

“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; 

The butchers kill the sheep for me, 
I buy the meat from them.” 


a 
THE DOG IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


A Pennsylvania paper says: Yesterday a Wyan- 
dotte man appeared at the Detroit and Milwaukee 
depot with a large mirror under bis arm, and while 
waiting for the train he set the mirror down against 
aseat. A big dog owned os saloon-keeper wan- 
dered in and soon caught sight of the ugliest and 
meanest dog he ever saw reflected in the mirror. 
He arched his back and rolled his eyes, and the other 
dog did the same. He sho his teeth and lifted 
his back a little higher, and the other followed 





suit, At length, angered beyond con the dog 





is said to have suggested the following improve- 





endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 50—13t 


UNDREDS of the readers of the Youth’s Cupane 
now know now easy it is to acquire a beautiful hand- 
writing by the use of Prof. GASKELL’s WRITTEN COPIES. 
Orders come from all parts of the United States—from 
young men and young women, teachers, book-keepers, 
policy-writers in the large cities- and boys and girls 
everywhere. Every order is filled as soon as possible and 
the large envelope sent on its — through Uncle 
Sam's mail bags. Only $100. Address Prof. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 








; » a.: 

“J wr - do so = mn my heart,”” he answered. oo a KNITTIN = © Chicago, T1l.; t. Louis, Mo. Ww 
“But do you wish accidents to di com- ~ 

ately ?”? YEAR ALMANAC. FOR & CENTS we| gGENTS WANTED for Great Firesot History. Chicago,Boe- 
gy 5 _ oo 100 send rosrrais an Almance giving every Year, Arce N. York, London, wae Eyptenset Eee’ 

Teave me to manage am, Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- ~ 


5 ete. Ca 

Fire. | aay they! my k Vaults, Insurance, 

See ha fiees Worthington, Dustin et ee 
JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 

101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 

1 Providence, R. I. 13t 








[a= STUMP SPEAKER.—Being a collection of 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, 
button-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny 
stories, etc., etc., translated into the four modern lan- 
; Yankee, Duteh, Irish and Ethiopian, for the con- 

venience of the public atlarge. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism le Easy. and the second Sight 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wonders 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young friends. 
Price 15 cenis. 

Short-Hand Without a Master.—By which the 
art ef taking down sermons, lectures, trials, h 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 
TERN 


Doubts, Sings, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 
ao a Pistols, ae. of Ft jo. * —— 31 
ys, ve low prices. uns, 4 istols, 

to $25. eal ”" (48) S3eow 26t 





» SP |, ete, 

may be uired:in a few hours. 58th edition, with a sup- 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the most 
ordinary intelligence may learn to write short-hand. 
Price 25 cents. 
Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These ‘curious cards will 
make any person, showing them, reveal their greatest se- 
crets. ey defy detection, and cause great amusement. 
Price 30 cents 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receige of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
22 Ann St., New York. 4—f 


P Ss THE EASIEST WAY TO GET 5 
e We se rr is by sending a three cent 

stamp for Packet List to GEORGE I. HUMPHREY, Box 

917, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 4—4teow 








Mercantile Saving Institution, 
N= BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Saving Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 


stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 4-13t 


FOREICN POSTACE STAMPS. 
WILLIAM P. BROWN, 53 Nassau St., N. Y. City, has 
the largest stock in America. Send stamp for list of pack- 
ets and cheap sets for 1873. 4—1t 


Browns TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILD 

















PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY CENTS 


















for Clothing 


ep Epes oo 


le, 
Jet pl po Silver: $1.28 with 
Ink, Type neat Case, delivered by 





wanted’ Golding &@ Go if Kilby St Boston. 
A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 
KENDALL’S PECTORAL BALSAM 
‘Will cure that Cold, stop that Cough, 


Or cure any disease of the Throat or Lungs. Try it. Only 
50 cents for large bottles. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
1—6t F. FENN & CO., Proprietors, Rutland,Vt. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 

which still maintains its as the 

BEST PRESS EVER MADE 

FOR THE PURPOSE! 
Send for 

toBENJ. O. 

we. ze Epw 
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